Here is your opportunity to own a copy of this 


year’s Florida Wildlife art contest winning 
artwork. “Breaking Up The Monotony” 

by wildlife artist Leslie Evans is being 
reproduced as a limited-edition print, signed 
and numbered by the artist. Proceeds go to 
the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, a not-for- 
profit, non-political organization dedicated to 
preserving Florida’s fish and wildlife for future 


generations. 


Each print is $60 and may be ordered 
by calling toll-free 1-866-967-5600 


or visiting www.wildlifefoundation.net. 
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2010 Art Contest 


Florida Wildlife is pleased to announce its 2010 art contest. 
Winning entries will be published in the July/August 2010 
issue and posted on the magazine's Web site. Signed and 
numbered limited-edition prints of the first place winning 
artwork will be available to Florida Wildlife readers. An 

entry form and a complete list of rules can be found on the 
magazine’s Web site: www.floridawildlifemagazine.com. 


¢ Contest is open to all artists at least 18 years old, 
regardless of residency. 

¢ Participants may submit up to three entries. 

¢ Allentries must portray fish or wildlife native to Florida. 

¢ Entries must be unframed artwork submitted as a 35mm 
slide, 4” x 5” transparency or high-resolution digital scan 
on CD (300 dpi and no smaller than 8.5” x 11”) 

e Entries must be labeled with artist’s name. 

e Entries must include a completed and signed entry form, 
available from www.floridawildlifemagazine.com. 

e E-mail entries will not be accepted. 

e Entries must be received by Monday, March 1, 2010. 
They will be returned beginning in July. Notification of 
contest results will be mailed to all participants. 
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From the moment Charlie Stroh stepped foot in the Keys in the early 90s, he fell instantly in love. So much so that he 
purchased an ocean-side condo as his home away from home within the first week of his first visit. For years his family 
vacationed in the Keys enjoying the beautiful scenery, water sports, restaurants, and local residents. Mr. Stroh had 
always loved the water - his passion had always been sailing, but his new love became deep sea fishing - and his 

favorite place to enjoy it was Davis Reef. 


On September 23, 2006, Charlie Stroh passed away in his home which he referred to as "Paradise". Unfortunately he 
was chosen for heaven before he could see his hopes for restoration come through. It is with great honor that the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida has the opportunity to help his family carry out his last wish. 


It is well known that the quality coral reefs, especially the shallow bank reefs such as Davis Reef, have declined in recent 
years. Coral cover especially has dropped considerably. The Restoration Ecology team at the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission proposes to address and hopefully reverse this trend at Davis Reef by working in partnership 
with local citizens to place nursery reared corals at several locations at Davis Reef. Our vision is that this effort will be a 
sustained multi-year effort of coral outplanting paired with a program of rigorous science. This project has the 
potential to jumpstart coral recovery at Davis Reef. The significance, however, reaches far beyond Davis Reef itself. 
Because coral reef restoration is in its infancy, the scientific information developed here will lead to restoration designs 

that can be used across the entire Florida Keys in the future. 


The Wildlife Foundation of Florida is raising $100,000.00 to initiate and sustain this initiative for 3 years. The first coral 
outplanting is scheduled for Fall of 2009 with additional outplantings planned for the future years. Coral maintenance 
and data collections trips will occur year-round. Our vision is that your contribution will serve as the seed for future 
successful competitive granting opportunities that will allow us sustain this initiative for the long-term and truly make 

a difference in coral reef restoration. 


To help Mr. Stroh's dreams of restoration come true, please consider sending a tax deductible donation marked 
"Charles Stroh Fund" to: 


Wildlife Foundation of Florida 
RO. Box 11010 
Tallahassee, FL 32302 


Or donate online at www.wildlifeflorida.org. Call 1-800-988-4889 for further information. 
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“WILDLIFE ‘FOUNDATION OF ‘FLORIDA 


ESTABLISHED | 1994 


A not-for-profit organization established by the state legislature in 1994, the Foundation is a funding organization that 

supports the statewide wildlife initiatives of the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission and the programs 

of other Florida wildlife preservation advocates. The Foundation directs proceeds.to vital and varied projects related 
to the management and conservation of Florida’s wildlife and habitat. 


Florida Registration # CH8500: ACOPY OF THE OFFICIAL REGISTRATION AND FINANCIAL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DIVISION OF CONSUMER SERVICES BY CALLING 
TOLL-FREE (800-435-7352) WITHIN THE STATE. REGISTRATION DOES NOT IMPLY ENDORSEMENT, APPROVAL, OR RECOMMENDATION BY THE STATE. 
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The future of Florida’s fish and wildlife is in good hands 


Kenneth D. Haddad 


Executive Director 


July 15 served up a sobering reminder 
that the world is a dangerous place 
for those of us who work to ensure 
a rich natural heritage for future 
generations, especially the men and 
women in law enforcement. 

Most of the people we encounter 
every day are peaceful, law-abiding 
individuals, who enjoy interacting 
with nature and tell us they 
appreciate the FWC’s efforts to 
conserve and protect their natural 


wounds when he stopped a suspicious 
vehicle in Brevard County. Evidently, 
the suspect decided to open fire on 
the officer, rather than face up to 
outstanding warrants for traffic 
violations that would have landed him 
behind bars for a while. Fortunately, 
officers from other agencies did catch 
the suspect a few days later, and 
we have confidence that he will face 
justice. 

During my 7 % years as executive 


Florida Fish ; : 
peer Ses resources and watch out for their director of the FWC, we have lost two 
Cation safety. Yet, there is always a subset of officers in the line of duty, and we feel 
Goinniskion individuals who feel no obligation to forever grateful to them and Officer 


abide by rules or place no value on the 
lives or property of others. 

FWC Officer Vann Streety 
narrowly survived multiple gunshot 


FWC Officer Vann Streety narrowly survived multiple Sunshot wounds when he 
stopped a suspicious vehicle in Brevard County. 
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Streety for the courage, dedication 
and drive that sometimes put them 
in harm’s way. It makes all 2,000 

of us who work for this agency feel 
honored to work in such company. We 
will always hold a special place in our 
hearts for our fallen officers Michelle 
Lawless, Del Teagan and others 
whose untimely passing diminished 
the presence of heroes in our midst 
and the sheer greatness of our state. 

The nature of the work we do 
and the equipment we use under 
difficult conditions also pose hazards 
to many FWC employees in fields 
other than law enforcement. We’ve 
seen scientists and others injured and 
worse in airboat accidents, vehicle 
mishaps and aircraft crashes while 
carrying out their responsibilities. 
Although we care very deeply about 
the safety of our employees and take 
every precaution to ensure each 
of them returns home safely every 
workday, many of us work in places 
where humans are mere visitors 
and dangers lurk. Sometimes those 
dangers are people. 

When my tenure as executive 
director of the FWC comes to a close 
at the end of this year, and I walk out 
the front door and into retirement, 
my last thought will be: “There are 
an awful lot of great people working 
here. The future of Florida’s fish and 
wildlife is in good hands.” FW 


The odds were stacked against 
us for finding a Burmese python 
in the Everglades. I should 
have placed a bet that morning 
against those odds. 

“They got one,” yelled Rodney 
Barreto, chairman of the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission, as we walked single 
file down a rickety boardwalk on 
a tree island in the Everglades. 

We had just landed the 
airboats at Brown’s Camp in the 
Everglades and Francis S. Taylor 
Wildlife Management Area to 
show the media the habitat of the 
python. 

“There’s about a zero- 
percent chance of even spotting 
a python,” Shawn Heflick, a 
herpetologist, told dozens of 
media personnel gathered in 
the parking lot of a park in the 
Everglades on a steamy morning 
in July. 


Article and photographs by Patricia Behnke 


Gabriella Ferraro, the FWC’s 
South Region’s public informa- 
tion coordinator, and I loaded 
reporters and photographers onto 
five airboats, along with FWC 
commissioners, staff and three 
permit holders, and we set out 
into the river of grass. 

Heflick and four others had 
just been issued the first permits 
for the FWC’s python removal 
program, allowing them to 
search for and euthanize pythons 
on state-managed lands in the 
Everglades. The FWC instituted 
the program as a first step in an 
ambitious attempt to learn more 
about this nonnative species and 
to help stop the spread of pythons 
in Florida. 

From the start, interest 
had been rampant in what the 
FWC and Everglades National 
Park were going to do about the 
invasion of the Burmese python 


whose numbers have been esti- 
mated in the tens of thousands. 
How they got there, no one knows 
for sure; that they are increasing 
in numbers is certain. The ques- 
tion remains, “What can be done 
to stop the spread of the python 
population?” 

FWC South Region Director 
Chuck Collins and others worked 
on the idea of a permit program, 
where the FWC would hand-select 
several python specialists — folks 
who know how to handle the large 
snakes and who would gather 
information to begin a database 
on location, size and habits. Other 
factors such as Sen. Bill Nelson’s 
effort to stop the exotic pet trade 
and to eradicate the snake from 
the Everglades, combined with 


Shawn Heflick (center) measures a 
Burmese python with the help of FWC 
Chairman Rodney Barreto (left). 
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the tragic death of a toddler 

in Central Florida reportedly 
found with a pet python wrapped 
around her, led to intense media 
scrutiny. 

Ferraro and I began work- 
ing on a media event the day the 
permits would be issued so we 
could have the media all in one 
place. Chairman Barreto would 
attend along with Commissioner 
Ron Bergeron and the first three 
permit holders in the program. 

I would fly down to Miami from 
Tallahassee to assist Ferraro, 
who was eight and a half months 
pregnant and inundated with 
media requests to go out with the 
permit holders to find pythons. 

“There is a very slight chance 
you'll see a python,” Ferraro 
and I repeated to the media 
who called, wanting footage of a 
capture. 

We warned the media it 
could be days or weeks before the 
permit holders found a snake. 

In addition, the permit holders 
would have to search thousands 
of acres of state-managed lands. 
The experts told us summer 

was not a great time to find the 
reptiles, and the state-managed 
lands are the most northern 
range for pythons. Pythons also 
are elusive and well-camouflaged 


animals, seemingly disappearing 
into the landscape. The largest 
concentration is found in 
Everglades National Park. In 
2008, park officials killed 311 
Burmese pythons in the park. 
After a brief press conference 
with Barreto, Bergeron, three 
of the permit holders, and Dave 
Hallac, chief biologist with 
Everglades National Park, 
Ferraro and I herded the media 
and others onto five airboats, 
with Bergeron piloting the lead 
machine into the ‘Glades. After 
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a 15-minute ride, Bergeron 
slowed and motioned for the other 
airboats to circle around his. He 
passionately talked about the 
Everglades, where he grew up 
and still lives. 

“Now what can we do for all 
of you?” Bergeron asked. “What 
do you want to see?” 

“Can we go to their habitat 
and maybe see the native wildlife 
they might destroy?” one reporter 
asked. The others nodded their 
heads. 

“Then let’s go to Brown’s 
Camp on a tree island not far 
from here,” Bergeron replied. 

The airboats formed a single 
line behind the Commissioner’s 
boat and headed out once more. 
When we arrived at Brown’s 
Camp, we were led by the permit 
holders down an old, narrow 
boardwalk. Video cameras on 
shoulders, pens on paper, long 
lenses on cameras, the media 
marched dutifully behind, 
recording the remote island 
setting. 

Heflick and Greg Graziani, 
another permit holder, pointed 
out the habitat where pythons 
might be found. Suddenly one of 
them spotted a Burmese python 
trying to slither under the board- 
walk. Graziani reached down 


| ry 
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and grabbed its tail, and Heflick 
placed his foot on the back of its 
head. By the time I made my way 
to the front of the crowd, seconds 
later, Heflick had the python 
wrapped around his arm. 

“T can’t believe it,” Heflick 
kept saying. “I never expected to 
see one today.” 

The python measured 9 feet, 
8 inches. 

“This just shows why we 
chose professionals,” Barreto 
said. “They knew just what to 
do, and they did it efficiently and 
effectively.” 

Rounds of photos later, we 
headed back to the boat ramp so 
the television stations could do 
live feeds for the noon news, and 
the print media could file stories 
on the Web. 

“T only came here for a press 
conference,” Tim Padgett with 
Time magazine told me as we 
prepared to leave the dock at 
Brown’s Camp. “You sure deliv- 
ered a whole lot more than that.” 

“We aim to please,” I said. FW 


Patricia Behnke is a media relations 
coordinator for the FWC. 


Facing page, top: Michael Cole (right) holds a small pet Burmese python at FWC’s 
press conference. Shawn Heflick (left) tells the media this is probably the only 
python they’ll see that day. Bottom: Commissioner Bergeron (standing) takes 
Chairman Barreto and the media out to python habitat in the Everglades. Top: The 
airboats head to a tree island in the Everglades. Above: Shawn Heflick captures 
the first python under FWC’s python removal program. 
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Hunters and anglers take 
aim at invasive species 


Water hyacinth can block waterways 
and limit boat traffic, recreation, flood 
control and wildlife use. 


In response to the growing concern 
over the toll invasive species are 
taking on national wildlife refuges, an 
educational DVD, “Defending Favorite 
Places,” asks hunters and anglers to 
help protect the places they frequent 
by changing their habits to stop the 
spread of noxious nonnative plants 
and animals. 

How can they help? 
¢ By washing seeds, spores and 

marine hitchhikers off boat hulls, 
car undercarriages, boots and 
waders before setting out for and 
leaving a refuge. 
¢ By learning to recognize invasive 
species that pose a threat to 
favorite hunting or fishing spots. 
¢ By reporting to weed control ex- 
perts any such species they find, 
together with GPS coordinates 
and a photo, if possible. 
Thousands of invasive plants, such 
as common reed, or Phragmites 
australis, and animals such as zebra 
mussels, have infested refuge lands, 
crowding out native species, reducing 
biodiversity and upsetting the eco- 
system. Hunters, anglers and other 
refuge visitors can unwittingly further 
the spread of such pests when they 
move brush to use as a shooting 
blind, dump unused bait or forget to 
inspect the fur of their pets. 

You can view the DVD or a short 
trailer from the movie online by visit- 
ing: www.fs.fed.us/invasivespecies/ 
prevention/defending.shtml. 


News & Notes 


National organizations host workshop with FWC to 
foster reconnecting youth to nature 


The National Wildlife Federation and the 
Turner Foundation hosted a workshop 
in partnership with the FWC at the Beau 
Turner Youth Conservation Center. 

The workshop brought together 
staff from the three partnering 
organizations, along with members of 
the Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies, BASS, the Conservation Fund, 
Ducks Unlimited, Get Outdoors Florida!, 
the National Wild Turkey Federation, 
the Recreational Boating and Fishing 
Foundation, various universities and 
others. They 
all came with 
one mission in 
mind: to help 
make BTYCC the 
model outdoor 
facility for 
getting youths 
outdoors and 
reconnected 
with nature. 

“This center 
is the start- 
ing point for 
something quite 
momentous, and 
we are excited 
that conserva- 
tion, sportsmen 
and outdoor recreation leaders from 
across the nation have come here to 
experience the center firsthand,” said 
FWC Commissioner Brian Yablonski. 
“Truly this center is the blueprint for 
what can happen all over Florida and 
the United States if we all work together 
to bring youths back outdoors.” 

This center is the first of its kind 
in Florida. Beau Turner, son of CNN 
founder and philanthropist Ted Turner, 
generously donated 160 acres of land 
and developed state-of-the-art facilities 
where young people can connect with 
the outdoors. He leased these facilities 
at no cost to the FWC, establishing the 
state’s first public/private conservation 
effort aimed at young people and 
resource conservation. 

“The youth center addresses the 
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Left to right: Larry Schweiger, president 
and CEO of the National Wildlife Federation; 
Michael Finley, president of the Turner 
Foundation; Beau Turner; Brian Yablonski, 
FWC Commissioner; Nick Wiley, FWC 
assistant executive director. 


challenge of getting children involved in 
the outdoors and away from computers 
and video games,” Turner said. “It’s 

a place where they can participate in 
exciting outdoor activities and also 
learn about the environment, land use 
and alternative energy. This meeting 
included voices from all over the 
country demonstrating that the outdoor 
community is dedicated to this idea 
and building toward the future.” 

Turner not only donated the prop- 
erty and facilities at BTYCC, but he also 
opened up 900 
acres adjacent to 
it for the FWC’s 
Youth Hunting 
Program, which 
encourages 
landowners to 
share their land 
to preserve hunt- 
ing traditions in 
Florida for future 
generations. 

“Every 
American child 
should have the 
opportunity to 
understand and 
enjoy the natural 
world,” said 
Michael Finley, president of the Turner 
Foundation. “The example set by the 
FWC and Beau Turner at the Beau 
Turner Youth Conservation Center is a 
model that can be easily adopted and 
adapted to the rest of Florida and other 
states.” 

The workshop focused on using 
BTYCC as a template for making other 
such facilities available across the 
state and nation. The participants 
agreed that the center can be the 
prototype for other venues. The new 
Get Outdoors Florida! coalition, which 
brings together partners to encourage 
youth and family participation in active 
outdoor recreation, is one way to 
create opportunities to drive more kids 
to BTYCC as well as using it as a model 
throughout Florida. 


4 million fry produced at Blackwater this spring 


The staff at the Blackwater Fisheries 
Research and Development Center 
has been busy this spring producing 
more than 4 million fish for Florida 
waters. 

Dave Yeager, one of the senior 
fisheries biologists at the FWC facility 
near Holt, said the fish include striped 
bass, white bass, hybrid striped bass 
and largemouth bass. The fingerlings 
were either stocked in Panhandle 
waters or taken to the Florida Bass 
Conservation Center in Webster or 
the Welaka National Fish Hatchery in 
Palatka. 

“In the past, when we produced 
hybrid striped bass, we collected wild 
white bass and stripers from our rivers 
or lakes, but this past year we held 
both species in tanks at our facility,” 
Yeager said. “Maintaining the fish 
on site saved us significant time and 
effort.” 


Greening Arctic not likely to offset permafrost carbon release 


As the frozen soil in the Arctic thaws, 
bacteria will break down organic 
matter, releasing long-stored carbon 
into the warming atmosphere. 

At the same time, plants will 
proliferate, nurtured by balmier 
temperatures, more nutrients from 
decomposing soil and the increasing 
abundance of the greenhouse gas they 
depend on for growth. 

These connected but contrasting 
changes have raised a question for 
scientists who study the causes 
and consequences of global climate 
change: Will the shrubs and incipient 
forests spreading across the Arctic 
compensate for the permafrost’s rising 
release of carbon, blunting its impact 
on a warming planet? Or, with twice as 
much carbon locked up in the perma- 
frost as now present in the atmo- 
sphere, will the lush growth become 
overwhelmed - like a kitchen sponge 
put down to stem a water main break? 

Researchers led by a University of 
Florida ecologist report experimental 
results suggesting tundra plant growth 
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The sunshine bass is a hybrid produced 
by crossing a female white bass with a 
male striped bass. Sunshines closely 
resemble both striped bass and white 
bass, making identification difficult. 


He said the high-tech method of 
producing stripers in the past involved 
injecting female fish with human 
chorionic gonadotropin hormone 
to stimulate egg development and 
spawning. When striper eggs are very 
early in the developmental stage, Yeager 
said, HCG doesn’t work well. 

In its place, he said, Blackwater 
staff developed a new hormone 


may keep up with rising carbon dioxide 
initially. 

But if thawing continues in a 
warmer world, the permafrost will spew 
carbon for decades, and the plants will 
become overwhelmed - unable to sop 
up the excess carbon despite even the 
most vigorous growth. 

“At first, with the plants offsetting 
the carbon dioxide, it will appear that 
everything is fine, but actually this 
conceals the initial destabilization of 
permafrost carbon,” said Ted Schuur, a 
UF associate professor of ecology. “But 
it doesn’t last, because there is so much 
carbon in the permafrost that eventually 
the plants can’t keep up.” 

Schuur noted most of the 13 million 
square kilometers, or roughly 5 million 
square miles, of permafrost in Alaska, 
Canada, Siberia and parts of Europe 
remain frozen. However, thawing already 
occurring around its southern edges is 
expected to expand this century. 

Should that occur, this study 
suggests the permafrost could lose in 
the range of 1 billion tons of carbon 


technique. Using the new technique 
this spring they produced more than 
1 million striper fry. 

In an effort to measure stocking 
success, Yeager said, striped bass and 
white bass fingerlings stocked in the 
Ochlockonee River and lakes Talquin 
and Seminole were marked with a dye 
that produces a yellow mark in the 
bones of fish. By marking the stocked 
fingerlings, biologists should be able to 
determine to what extent hatchery- 
produced fish contribute to the popula- 
tion, versus natural reproduction. 

Although the emphasis was 
mostly on species other than 
largemouth bass, Yeager said the 
hatchery produced and stocked 
35,000 fingerling largemouth bass in 
Lake Talquin. All of the bass are tagged 
with small, metal micro-tags. He said 
the micro-tags will be useful in the 
future for looking at survival rates. 


per year - about the same order of 
magnitude as being added by current 
deforestation of the tropics, another 
large biospheric source. 

While burning fossil fuels 
contributes considerably more carbon, 
that process can at least in theory 
be controlled - whereas once the 
permafrost thaw begins, it sets up 
a self-reinforcing loop and makes it 
potentially difficult to stop. 

That highlights the urgent need to 
address human-caused emissions. 

“It is not an option to put insulation 
on top of the tundra,” Schuur said. “If 
we address our own emissions, either 
by reducing deforestation or controlling 
emissions from fossil fuels, that’s the 
key to minimizing the changes in the 
permafrost carbon pool.” 
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Anglers providing biologists vital tarpon 
genetic data 


An angler takes a DNA scrape from the outer jaw of a tarpon. 


Anglers from across the state are helping biologists with the 
FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research Institute and the Mote 
Marine Laboratory gather valuable information about tarpon. 
Results from the Tarpon Genetic Recapture Study yield 

new insight into how tarpon can survive catch-and-release 
angling and how tarpon move throughout Florida waters. 

FWRI biologists analyze tarpon DNA samples submitted 
by anglers. Each sample identifies a tarpon’s genetic 
“fingerprint,” providing a unique and natural tag for that 
individual fish. Scientists compare new tarpon DNA samples 
with cataloged samples to determine if someone caught and 
sampled the tarpon previously. 

Using DNA as a tag is a cost-effective, less-invasive way 
to identify individual tarpon. Because a genetic code never 
changes, it is a permanent way to identify fish; conventional 
tags tend to break or dislodge. 

So far, anglers have provided more than 3,000 DNA 
samples. Biologists have recorded 23 recaptured tarpon 
from locations across the state, including Miami, the Florida 
Keys, Fort Myers, Boca Grande, Sarasota, Tampa Bay and 
the Indian River Lagoon. Biologists welcome samples from 
tarpon caught regardless of capture location or fish size. 

Anglers who would like to participate in this study 
can obtain a free, easy-to-use tarpon DNA sampling kit by 
e-mailing TarponGenetics@MyFWC.com or by calling 1-800- 
367-4461. 

Biologists will send participating anglers an annual 
newsletter with updates on the Tarpon Genetic Recapture 
Study. Anglers also will receive additional information about 
specific fish they caught as it becomes available. 

Anglers who submit a tarpon DNA sample to this pro- 
gram are entered into random drawings for various prizes. 

For more information on the Tarpon Genetic Recapture 
Study, visit research.MyFWC.com. 
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Predatory mite could put the bite on 
invasive crop pest 

Chilli thrips sound more like a snack food than an 
agricultural menace, but these tiny insects threaten many 
of the Sunshine State’s most important crops. Fortunately, 
University of Florida research shows a predatory mite 
gobbles them up like popcorn. 

On bell pepper plants in greenhouses, the mite 
consumed enough chilli thrips to keep the population to 
less than one per leaf, compared with 70 per leaf on control 
plants. Similar results were obtained with peppers grown 
outdoors. 

Native to Asia, the invasive pest attacks more than 
100 host plants, including corn, citrus, peanuts and 
tomatoes. Established first in the Caribbean, it spread to 
Florida in 2005 and then to Texas. Adult chilli thrips are 
about 1 millimeter long. 


Chilli thrips (left) are an invasive insect established in 
Florida in 2005. They prey on more than 100 plant species, 
including many of the state’s most significant crops. A new 
UF study suggests growers may be able to fight the pest 
with a predatory mite, Amblyseius swirskii, (right) already 
approved for use in Florida. 


According to a U.S. Department of Agriculture estimate, 
if chilli thrips become more widely established in the U. S., 
they could cause agricultural losses of almost $4 billion per 
year. 

For greenhouse crops - including bell peppers, 
strawberries, basil and flowers such as Gerbera daisies 
- the mite could provide a much-needed alternative to 
pesticides, said Lance Osborne, a professor with UF’s 
Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences. 

“This mite has a lot of potential for greenhouses, which 
is where it’s used now,” Osborne said. 

The mite, which has no common name but is 
known scientifically as Amblyseius swirskii, is available 
commercially to manage whiteflies and broad mites. 

Because the mite is already approved for use in Florida, 
growers can try it against chilli thrips, he said. Osborne 
cautioned that the mite is not likely to be successful on 
every crop the pest attacks. Researchers were happy to find 
the mite held up well outdoors on bell peppers. Previous 
attempts to establish the mite outside on rose bushes have 
been unsuccessful, he said. 

For more information on chilli thrips, see mrec.ifas.ufl. 
edu/Iso/thripslinks.htm. 
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Law allows all residents to install Florida-friendly landscaping 


A new law signed by Gov. Charlie Crist 
promotes the installation of Florida- 
friendly landscaping. The law states that 
homeowners associations may not prohibit 
a homeowner from applying Florida-friendly 
landscaping to his or her property or create 
any requirement or limitation in conflict 
with state law. 

Florida-friendly landscaping 
emphasizes nine easy-to-accomplish 
principles that, when practiced, can have a 
significant positive impact on yards and the 
environment. The concept was developed 
by the University of Florida’s Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences for the Florida Yards & Neighborhoods program. 

By following Florida-friendly landscaping practices, 
homeowners use a low-maintenance approach to landscaping 
that conserves water. Homeowners also spend less time 
maintaining their lawns and more time enjoying them. 
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‘Vandenberg artificial reef deployed 


The highly anticipated placement of the world’s second- 
largest ex-military ship as an artificial diving and fishing reef, 
near Key West, is finally a reality. The FWC worked closely 
with its many project partners to successfully deploy the 
decommissioned military ship “Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg” at 
10:24 a.m., May 27. 

Thousands of delighted onlookers watched as 44 
carefully placed explosive charges were detonated to blast 
holes in the hull of the 523-foot vessel. It took just one minute 
and 54 seconds for the “Vandenberg” to slip below the 
water's surface and settle right-side-up, on the sea bottom, at 
a site about 7 miles south-southeast of Key West, in 140 feet 
of water, in the Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary. 

According to the FWC, the “Vandenberg” will provide 
recreational diving, ecotourism and fishing enhancements to 
the Florida Keys and provide a needed lift to the economy of 
Key West and its neighboring communities. 

The colorful vessel was commissioned in 1943 as a 


aS 
rats 


The FWC’s 

Division of Law 
Enforcement took 
the lead in working 
with the Navy, 
Coast Guard, Key 
West Police and 
Monroe County 
Sheriff's Office, as 
well as local fire 
and rescue officers 
throughout the 
event. 


Spider lilies are native to South Florida and 
bloom in spring and fall. 


“Because homeowners can no 
longer be prohibited from following 
Florida-friendly landscaping practices, 
they will have more freedom to choose 
the type of plants and turf that are 
right for their property,” said Sylvia 
Durell, Florida-friendly landscaping 
project manager. “This is a great 
opportunity for homeowners to get 
to know their yard’s sun, soil and 
moisture conditions and put the right 
plant in the right place.” 

The law, which went into effect 
July 1, also states that HOAs may not fine homeowners 
for brown lawns when the homeowner is abiding by water 
shortage rules such as water shortage orders that restrict 
residents to watering their lawns one day per week. 

To learn more about Florida-friendly landscaping, visit 
www.WaterMatters.org or www.FloridaYards.org. 


Explosive 
charges 
detonate, 
triggering the 
Vandenberg’s 
descent to the 
bottom. 


World War Il troop transport ship, and it later became a missile 
range instrument ship in the 1960s, defending against missile 
attacks and tracking rocket and early space shuttle launches. 

The ship was placed in the Florida Keys National Marine 
Sanctuary near Key West to help divert fishing and diving 
pressure away from natural reefs near the ship. The FWC esti- 
mates the vessel’s minimum 100-year lifespan will contribute 
stable, long-term habitat for scores of marine fish species and 
provide exceptional diving and fishing opportunities for Florida 
residents and visitors from around the world. 

According to National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration projections, the “Vandenberg” artificial reef 
will result in an annual increase of about $7.5 million in 
expenditures in the Monroe County economy, and will create 
about 195 full- and part-time jobs. 
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Science that weathers 
the storm... 


When hurricanes strike, you can 
find critical information to help 
protect lives and property at the 
U.S. Geological Survey hurricane 
Web site at www.usgs.gov/hazards/ 
hurricanes/2009/. 

More than half of the U.S. 
population lives within 50 miles of 
a coast - and coastal populations 
are increasing. Many of these areas, 
especially the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, will be in the direct path of 
hurricanes. 

“Throughout hurricane season, 
reliable scientific information is 
essential in order for emergency 
managers to keep the American 
public safe,” said Secretary of the 
Interior Ken Salazar. “The USGS 
provides this science, which helps 
prevent hazards from becoming 
disasters.” 

The USGS hurricane Web 
site highlights important storm 
information, such as flood levels 
near your home; pictures of the 
coastline before and after the storm; 
information on the timing, extent and 
magnitude of storm tide; and much 
more. 


Wildlife Alert Reward 
Program 


If you suspect a wildlife or boating 
law violation, report it to the FWC’s 
Wildlife Alert Reward Program: 
1-888-404-FWCC (3922). If your 
information results in an arrest, 
you may be eligible for a reward of 
up to $1,000. 


News & Notes 


Salamanders, regenerative wonders, heal like mammals 


and people 

The salamander is a superhero of 
regeneration, able to replace lost 
limbs, damaged lungs, sliced spinal 
cord — even bits of lopped-off brain. 

But it turns out that remarkable 
ability isn’t so mysterious after all — 
suggesting that researchers could 
learn how to replicate it in people. 

Scientists had long credited the 
diminutive amphibious creature’s 
outsized capabilities to “pluripotent” 
cells that, like human embryonic stem 
cells, have the uncanny ability to 
morph into whatever appendage, organ 
or tissue happens to be needed or due 
for a replacement. 

But, a team of seven researchers 
debunks that notion. Based on 
experiments on genetically modified 
axolotl salamanders, the researchers 
show that cells from the salamander’s 
different tissues retain the “memory” 
of those tissues when they regenerate, 
contributing with few exceptions 
only to the same type of tissue from 
whence they came. 

Standard mammal stem cells 
operate the same way, albeit with 
far less dramatic results — they can 
heal wounds or knit bone together, 
but not regenerate a limb or rebuild a 
spinal cord. The new findings suggest 
that harnessing the salamander’s 
regenerative wonders is at least within 
the realm of possibility for human 
medical science. 

“I think it’s more mammal-like 
than was ever expected,” said Malcolm 
Maden, a professor of biology and 
member of the University of Florida 
Genetics Institute. “It gives you more 
hope for being able to someday regen- 
erate individual tissues in people.” 

Also, the salamanders heal 
perfectly, without any scars 
whatsoever, another ability people 
would like to learn how to mimic, 
Maden said. 

Axolotl salamanders, originally 
native to only one lake in central 
Mexico, are evolutionary oddities that 
become sexually reproducing adults 
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while still in their larval stage. They are 
useful scientific models for studying 
regeneration because, unlike other 
salamanders, they can be bred in 
captivity and have large embryos that 
are easy to work on. 

When an axolotl loses, for exam- 
ple, a leg, a small bump forms over the 
injury called a blastema. It takes only 
about three weeks for this blastema to 
transform into a new, fully functioning 
replacement leg — not long considering 
the animals can live 12 or more years. 

The cells within the blastema 
appear embryonic-like and originate 
from all tissues around the injury, 
including the cartilage, skin and 
muscle. As a result, scientists had 
long believed these cells were 
pluripotential — meaning they came 
from a variety of sites and could make 
a variety of things once functioning in 
their regenerative mode. 

Maden and his colleagues at 
two German institutions tested that 
assumption. 

The researchers’ main conclusion: 
Only “old” muscle cells make “new” 
muscle cells, only old skin cells make 
new skin cells, only old nerve cells 
make new nerve cells, and so on. The 
only hint that the axolotl cells could 
revamp their function came with skin 
and cartilage cells, which in some 
circumstances seemed to swap roles, 
Maden said. 

Maden also noted the findings 
will help researchers zero in on why 
salamander cells are capable of such 
remarkable regeneration. “If you can 
understand how they regenerate, then 
you ought to be able to understand 
why mammals don’t regenerate,” he 
said. 

Maden said UF researchers will 
soon begin raising and experimenting 
on transgenic axolotls at UF as part of 
the Regeneration Project, an effort to 
treat human brain and other diseases 
by examining regeneration in salaman- 
ders, newts, starfish and flatworms. 


Native holly can provide caffeinated, antioxidant-rich drink 


Coffee and tea drinkers, take note — 

a University of Florida study says a 
beverage made from a native holly tree 
might be just the thing to give you a 
caffeinated kick-start, plus a dose of 
antioxidants. 

Yaupon (YO-ponn) holly is the only 
U.S. plant that produces substantial 
amounts of caffeine, said Jack Putz, 

a botany professor affiliated with 

UF’s Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences. A popular ornamental 
species, yaupon grows wild throughout 
the Southeast and can be grown in 
most coastal states. 

Centuries ago, American Indians 
and Spanish settlers steeped yaupon 
leaves and twigs in hot water to make 
a stimulating beverage, but that use of 
the plant is virtually unknown today. 

The resulting brew is dark brown 
and tastes much like green tea. If 
it makes a comeback, yaupon may 
spawn a cottage beverage industry, 


Small-game hunting authorized on 1,330 acres of public land 


For the fourth consecutive year, the 
South Florida Water Management 
District is authorizing the FWC to 
establish two PublicSmall-game 
Hunting Areas on 1,330 acres of 
vacant public land in Miami-Dade and 
St. Lucie counties. 
“The District has long made 
it a priority to provide hunting 
opportunities on public lands,” said 
SFWMD Governing Board member 
Michael Collins. “By working with our 
partners at the FWC, we can again give 
hunters the chance to enjoy these wild 
areas of South Florida.” 
The two Public Small-game 
Hunting Areas are: 
¢ Rocky Glades: A 230-acre site in 
Miami-Dade County that was ac- 
quired by the District for the L31N 
Project. The project will create an 
eight-mile-long retention basin to 
help prevent water from seeping 
out of Everglades National Park into 
the L-31N and C-111 canals. 
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Putz said. And the antioxidants might be 
useful in nutritional supplements. 

More research is needed to 
learn which yaupon varieties have 
the greatest caffeine and antioxidant 
content, Palumbo said. Afterward, new 
cultivars can be developed. 

One point seems clear: if U.S. 
residents begin drinking yaupon tea, it 
could reduce demand for coffee, which 
may ease ecological pressure on coffee- 
farming regions of South America, Africa 
and Southeast Asia, he said. 

It’s uncertain whether large-scale 
yaupon farming would be economically 
feasible in the U.S., but the antioxidants 
appear to have commercial potential. 
And home gardeners might enjoy 
growing and using yaupon. 

One caveat - before making 
yaupon tea it’s critical to obtain the 
correct plant, Putz says. There are 
numerous U.S. holly species, many of 
them not safe for consumption. 
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Squirrels have keen eyesight. They 
can see motion 10 times better than a 
human, so sneaking up on them can 
prove a challenge to any hunter. 


¢ (-23/C-24 Reservoir: A 1,100- 
acre site spread over three parcels 
in St. Lucie County that will be 
used for construction of the 
C-23/C-24 Reservoir. The reservoir 
is a component of the Indian River 
Lagoon-South Restoration Project, 
a part of the Comprehensive 
Everglades Restoration Plan. 

The District classifies the two sites as 

vacant undesignated lands - properties 

that are not currently being used 
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Matt Palumbo cooks yaupon holly 
branches prior to steeping them 

in hot water to make a beverage. 
Yaupon is the only U.S. native plant 
that produces substantial amounts of 
caffeine. 


as management, impoundment or 
stormwater treatment areas or for 
right of way. Construction on each 
site, as part of the overall water 
resource project, will not occur until 
sometime after the 2009-10 hunting 
season. In the meantime, the District 
is attempting to best utilize the lands 
by making them available for hunting- 
related recreation. 

“Based on reports from FWC 
officers and comments received by 
District staff, the hunting programs at 
these sites have been well received 
by the public,” Collins said. “These 
programs further demonstrate the 
District's commitment to increasing 
recreational access to public lands, 
while continuing to manage them 
effectively to meet our environmental 
restoration, water supply, water quality 
and flood contro! missions.” 

For more information on 
recreational opportunities on District 
lands, visit www.sfwmd.gov/recreation. 
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News & Notes 


New study finds ancient mammals 
shifted diets as climate changed 


A new University of Florida 
study shows mammals change 
their dietary niches based on 
climate-driven environmental 
changes, contradicting a 
common assumption that 
species maintain their niches 
despite global warming. 

Led by Florida Museum 
of Natural History vertebrate 
paleontologist Larisa DeSantis, 
researchers examined fossil 
teeth from mammals at two 
sites representing different 
climates in Florida: a glacial period about 1.9 million years 
ago and a warmer, interglacial period about 1.3 million 
years ago. The researchers found that interglacial warming 
resulted in dramatic changes to the diets of animal groups 
at both sites. 

“When people are modeling future mammal 
distributions, they’re assuming that the niches of mammals 
today are going to be the same in the future,” DeSantis said. 
“That’s a huge assumption.” 

Robert Feranec, curator of vertebrate paleontology at 
the New York State Museum, said scientists cannot predict 
what species will do based on their current ecology. 

“The study definitively shows that climate change 
has an effect on ecosystems and mammals, and that the 
responses are much more complex than we might think,” 
Feranec said. 

The research examined carbon and oxygen isotopes 
within tooth enamel to understand the diets of medium 
to large mammals, including pronghorn, deer, llamas, 
peccaries, tapirs, horses, mastodons, mammoths and 
gomphotheres, a group of extinct elephant-like animals. 

Tooth enamel locks in the chemical signatures of 
the plants and water an animal consumes, allowing 
paleontologists to understand the diets and associated 
climate of fossil specimens that are millions of years old. 

To find these signatures, researchers run samples of tooth 
enamel through a mass spectrometer. 

“That’s one of the cool things about using mammal 
teeth,” DeSantis said. “We can actually look at how variable 
the climate was within a year, millions of years ago.” 

The study highlights the importance of the fossil record 
in understanding long-term ecological responses to changes 
over time, DeSantis said. While ecological studies of modern 
impacts can cover only limited spans of time, “this study 
emphasizes the importance of using the fossil record to 
look at how mammals and other animals responded to 
climate change in the past, also helping us gain a better 
understanding of how they might respond in the future.” 


Larisa DeSantis takes 
enamel samples from 
fossilized llama teeth to 
determine the animal’s 
dietary niche. 
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Support for Florida Keys National 
Marine Sanctuary continues to increase 
Stakeholder support for management strategies and 
regulations of the Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary 
grew dramatically among key user groups over a 10-year 
period, according to a study conducted by researchers 
from the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
the University of Miami’s Rosenstiel School of Marine and 
Atmospheric Science, and Thomas J. Murray and Associates. 
The increase in support is particularly significant among 
commercial fishermen, the majority of whom were against 
the creation of the sanctuary. 

The peer-reviewed study compared perceptions of key 
users in a 1995-96 baseline study with users in 2006. 

It revealed greater support for the sanctuary among 
the commercial fishing community, with a shift from highly 
negative responses to a supportive or neutral position. In 
the original baseline study, 78.4 percent of commercial 
fishermen were against the sanctuary’s creation. However, 
the 10-year replication survey found 42 percent were 
against the sanctuary, 41.7 percent supported it and 14.3 
percent were neutral. 

“Most commercial fishermen cited the public process 
that resulted in the creation of the no-take Tortugas 
Ecological Reserve within the Florida Keys sanctuary 
as the reason for changing their attitudes,” said Bob 
Leeworthy, chief economist for the NOAA Office of National 
Marine Sanctuaries. “That process really allowed the local 
community to have a say in the Sanctuary boundaries and 
regulations.” 

Established in 1990, Florida Keys National Marine 
Sanctuary protects 2,900 square nautical miles of impor- 
tant marine habitat, including maritime heritage resources, 
as well as coral reef, hard bottom, seagrass meadows, 
mangrove communities and sand flats. NOAA and the state 
of Florida manage the sanctuary. 


More than 2.5 million people visit the Keys each year, and 


of those, 70 percent visit the waters of the Florida Keys 
National Marine Sanctuary to fish, dive and boat. 
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$16,200 reward offered in hunt for panther shooter 


A reward of up to $16,200 is being 
offered by a diverse group of organiza- 
tions for information that leads to an 
arrest and/or a conviction in the shoot- 
ing death of a Florida panther. 

The panther was found on April 24 
near the Hendry Correctional Institute 
on private property bordering the Big 
Cypress National Preserve in Hendry 
County. The panther is believed to 
have been shot within a week of its dis- 
covery. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
special agents and FWC investigators 
are jointly investigating the case. 

The Florida panther is protected 
under the Endangered Species Act of 
1973, which currently lists the species 
as Endangered. This means the Florida 
panther is in danger of extinction 
throughout all or a significant portion 
of its range. The ESA makes it unlawful 
for a person to take a listed animal 
without a permit. Take is defined as 
“to harass, harm, pursue, hunt, shoot, 
wound, kill, trap, capture or collect 
or attempt to engage in any such 
conduct.” 

If convicted criminally, the 
federal penalty is up to one year of 
imprisonment, $100,000 fine per 


individual or $200,000 per organization. 
In addition, Florida Statute 372.0725 
makes it a third-degree felony to kill 

or wound any species designated as 
Endangered or Threatened. The state 
penalty is up to five years in jail and/or 
up to a $5,000 fine. 

“The FWC encourages anyone with 
information that leads to an arrest in 
this case to come forward, so we can 
bring the person or persons responsible 
for this crime to justice,” said FWC Capt. 
Jeff Ardelean. “It is our agency’s mission 
to protect and preserve the rare and 
magnificent panther, the state’s official 
animal, for future generations.” 

Anyone with information regarding 
this case should call the USFWS'’s Office 
of Law Enforcement, in Fort Myers at 
239-561-8144. Those wishing to remain 
anonymous should call the FWC’s 
Wildlife Alert Line at 1-888-404-3922. 

The USFWS contributed $5,000 to 
the reward fund and the FWC contrib- 


uted $2,000. Other contributors include: 


¢ The Humane Society of the United 
States and the Humane Society 
Wildlife Land Trust 

e The Bergeron Family of Companies 

¢ The Florida Wildlife Federation 


There are only about 100 Florida 
panthers left in the world. 


¢ Defenders of Wildlife 
e The Everglades Coordinating 
Council 
e The Florida Airboat Association 
¢ Big Cypress Sportsmen's Alliance 
“The outpouring of support shows 
how much the people of Florida care 
about the Florida panther and all of our 
natural resources here,” said Andrew 
Aloise, resident agent in charge of law 
enforcement for the USFWS. “We're 
grateful to everyone who contributed 
to this reward fund and are hopeful 
that this reward will inspire someone 
to come forward with information that 
helps us solve this case.” 


Lake Trafford restoration efforts aided by new aquatic plants and the public’s help 


Bulrush plants, ready to Bnnaniee 
habitat on Lake Trafford. 


Biologists with the FWC have planted 
approximately 50,000 bulrush plants 
in Lake Trafford. The plants could help 
accelerate restoration efforts on Lake 
Trafford, the largest lake south of Lake 
Okeechobee. The lake is an important 
resource for boating, fishing and 
wildlife-viewing opportunities. 


Bulrush creates a highly desirable 
fish and wildlife habitat. Such marsh 
plants effectively reduce wave energy 
in the shallow area of the lake. Bulrush 
can grow 10 feet tall in shallow water. 

“Once established, the plants 
should help concentrate fish and 
provide excellent angling opportunities,” 
said FWC freshwater fisheries biologist 
Barron Moody. “But cooperation from 
the pubic is needed for the plants to 
thrive.” 

FWC biologists have posted signs 
around the recently planted area to 
restrict access. The FWC requests 
that boaters operate with caution in 
these shallows until the plants have an 
opportunity to become well-established, 
which could take four to six months. 

Over the past few years, the lake 


has been the focus of a multimillion- 
dollar, multi-agency restoration project. 
So far, participants have dredged the 
lake of 4 million cubic yards of muck 
that, in the past, has triggered algal 
blooms and fish kills. To date, the FWC 
has contributed $3 million for dredging 
Lake Trafford. Dredging could be 
complete by 2011. 

Once dredging is complete 
and the emergent species, such as 
bulrush, become established, the FWC 
has prepared a long-term management 
plan to re-establish other varieties 
of submerged and emergent native 
aquatic vegetation in Lake Trafford. 
These future plantings will help to 
increase fish and wildlife habitat, 
providing for additional fishing, wildlife- 
viewing and tourism opportunities. 
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Restoring upland habitats 


increases the number of native species and 
provides better hunting opportunities 


By Tony Young 


Florida has nearly 6 million 
acres of public lands. Experts 
believe that 25 percent of 

it could provide suitable 

quail habitat if proper land 
management techniques were 
employed consistently. 


Ever since a northern bobwhite 
quail summit at Tall Timbers 
Research Station and Land 
Conservancy in 2005, the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission has 
been working hard with other 
interested stakeholders and 
conservation groups to reverse 
a 30-year decline in Florida’s 
bobwhite quail population. 

In 1970, Florida’s hunters 
harvested more than 2.5 million 
quail annually. Last hunting 
season, they took fewer than 
250,000 birds. Wildlife experts 
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say the decline of the once- 
popular game bird reflects a 
much bigger problem — loss of 
quality habitat. 

Suitable habitat for 
bobwhites and other grassland 
birds is disappearing because 
of urbanization, increased 
agricultural production, the 
conversion of native range 
into exotic pastureland and 
the transition of once-open, 
grassy landscapes into thick, 
unmanaged timber stands. 

The same habitats that are 
used by quail also are shared 
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and depended on by a host 

of native grassland animals, 
including several imperiled 
species such as the Bachman’s 
sparrow, Florida pine snake, 
flatwoods salamander, gopher 
frog, gopher tortoise, loggerhead 
shrike, red-cockaded woodpecker 
and Sherman’s fox squirrel. 

Also, more than 40 
endangered or threatened upland 
plant species benefit from proper 
quail management and habitat 
restoration. These include Avon 
Park harebells, chaffseed, 
Florida toothache grass, giant 
orchid, pine-woods aster and 
bluestem, sand butterfly pea, 
small flowered meadow-beauty 
and wiregrass gentian. 

All of these animals and 
plants require frequent fire and 
thrive in the same open-pine 
woods ecosystems. So, if we do 
what is necessary to help bring 
back bobwhites, we also will be 
helping a lot more upland critters 
and plants in the process. 

Florida has nearly 6 million 
acres of public lands. Experts 
believe that 25 percent of it could 
provide suitable quail habitat 
if proper land management 
techniques were employed 
consistently. Because of such a 
large task at hand, the FWC and 
Tall Timbers partnered with 
the state’s Division of Forestry, 
the U.S. Forest Service, Florida 
Department of Environmental 
Protection, University of Florida, 
Quail Unlimited, Quail Forever, 
The Wildlife Conservation 
Society, Florida Farm Bureau 
and the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association to try to reverse the 
downward spiral of the quail 
population and restore habitats 
for native upland plants and 
animals. 

There are several projects 
under way, which are outlined 
in the FWC’s “Strategic Plan for 
Northern Bobwhite Restoration 
in Florida” — the first of which 
is called the Upland Ecosystem 
Restoration Project. 


This cooperative program, 
coordinated by Tall Timbers, is 
aimed at prioritizing public lands 
for enhancing upland ecosystems 
and initiating large-scale 
restoration projects to improve 
bobwhite populations and other 
imperiled grassland species. 

The FWC, DOF and DEP 
provided financial support for 
a coordinator position, along 


with a $300,000 grant from the 
FWC’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative 
—a statewide, all-encompassing 
conservation effort, through 
partnerships with conservation 
organizations, farmers, hunters, 
anglers, businesses and other 
governmental agencies, to 
preserve the vast array of native 
wildlife that calls Florida home. 
“In order to show some 


The same habitats that are used by quail also are shared and depended on by a host 
of native grassland animals, including several imperiled species. One of the keys to 


maintaining open-pine woods ecosystems (above) is the use of prescribed fire (below). 
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early successes, we identified 
and targeted areas within 
seven public land tracts that, 
with consistent, increased land 
management, could provide 
great bobwhite habitat,” UERP 
coordinator Greg Hagan 

said. “These areas comprise 
approximately 72,000 acres 


Restoring upland habitats for quail 
also provides the preferred habitats 
many threatened plants and animals 
depend upon, including red-cockaded 
woodpeckers (above) and gopher 
tortoises (top). 


and include portions of the 
Apalachicola National Forest, 
Blackwater River State 

Forest, Three Lakes Wildlife 
Management Area, Myakka 
River State Park, Jennings State 
Forest, Volusia County and the 
Ocala National Forest.” 

During the next 10 years, 
UERP’s plans are to establish 
projects affecting restoration 
on more than 100,000 acres of 
upland public land habitat. And 
in order to expand necessary 
landscape changes, there also 
is a private lands component of 
UERP, which helps prioritize and 
direct financial and technical 
assistance to private property 
within the vicinity of the public- 
land targets. 

Florida’s vegetation and 
land cover varies greatly, and 
different methods must be 
applied to create favorable quail 
habitat. Prescribed burning 
and roller chopping is needed 
on many landscapes in Central 
and South Florida to reduce 
the dense palmetto coverage 
and enable native grasses to 
thrive, providing better cover, 
food and brood-rearing areas for 
bobwhites. In northern Florida, 
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dense pine stands must be 
thinned and shrubby hardwoods 
controlled by burning, mowing 
and the use of selective 
herbicides in extreme cases. 

The strategy calls for more 
frequent prescribed fire on a one- 
to two-year rotation. 

“Depending on the amount 
of underbrush, most properties 
benefit from a mixture of winter 
and spring/summer burning to 
maintain habitat conditions that 
enable bobwhites to flourish,” 
FWC biologist and small-game 
management project leader 
Chuck McKelvy said. “Undoubt- 
edly, the key factor to restoring 
upland habitats is that fire needs 
to be applied to the landscape 
frequently, regardless of the 
season. This is the only way to 
maintain the open grassland 
that is the preferred habitat for 
bobwhites and other species that 
have followed the decline of this 
once-popular game bird.” 

Thick pine stands should 
be thinned to between 40 to 60 
square feet of basal area. Basal 
area is a forestry term that is 
used when communicating tree 
density within a timber stand. 
Quail and many imperiled 


species prefer open pine forests, 
where the sunlight can penetrate 
to the forest floor, enabling the 
growth of beneficial ground cover 
vegetation. Timber that falls 
within the 40-60 basal range has 
80 to 100 average-sized (10-12 
inch diameter) pine trees per 
acre. 

UERP is based on research 
and previous land management 
experience. Bobwhites and 
other wildlife populations 
are monitored and evaluated 
annually to determine how they 
respond to these specific habitat 
management practices. 

Another program that’s 
under way is called Florida’s 
Ranchland Project. This, again, 
is a cooperative effort that 
includes assistance from the 
University of Georgia. Whereas 
UERP focuses primarily on 
public lands, this endeavor 
targets large-acreage private 
landowners in the southwest 
counties of Highlands, Glades, 
Charlotte, Sarasota and DeSoto. 

The project takes advantage 
of a cost-sharing program 
called the Environmental 
Quality Incentive Program — 
part of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Farm Bill 
program, administered by the 
Natural Resources Conservation 
Service. EQIP provides financial 
and technical assistance to 
landowners with a wide range of 
environmental practices for the 
benefit of bobwhite restoration. 

Thus far, 17,000 acres of 
ranchland have been registered, 
and additional landowners are 
encouraged to sign up, with the 
ultimate goal of having 50,000 
acres enrolled. Interested 
landowners can contact their 
local NRCS agent for more 
information. 

The third project intent on 
bringing back the bobwhites 
has been going on for the 
past five years on the 65,770- 
acre Babcock/Webb WMA in 
Charlotte County — this one 


pulling in the help of the U.S. 
Geological Survey’s Cooperative 
Fish and Wildlife Research 
Unit at UF. While the other 
projects have centered on habitat 
management and the effects it 
has on quail and other upland 
grassland species, the Babcock/ 
Webb WMA Quail Project 

looks at how harvest pressure 
affects quail populations on the 
management area. 

Research has shown that an 
adaptive harvest management 
approach must be taken on a 
yearly basis on any public area 
where there is concentrated 
hunting pressure. What is 
being learned on the Babcock/ 
Webb WMA is being used as a 
template to help manage hunting 
pressure and set harvest quotas 
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on other such public hunting 
lands. 

Only through a combination 
of habitat and harvest 
management can we expect to 
bring back this magnificent game 
bird for Florida’s sportsmen and 
wildlife enthusiasts. 

“In the past 30 years, there 
is no other game animal that 
occupies such a large range that 
has suffered such a dramatic 
population decline,” FWC 
Commissioner Richard Corbett 
said. “As a leader in this agency, 
I promise to do all I can, but it’s 
going to take the help of all of 
our partners and cooperators to 
successfully lead this restoration 
effort, which is paramount to 
the preservation of the northern 
bobwhite quail.” FW 
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Last season, hunters took fewer than 250,000 quail statewide. Wildlife experts say the 
decline of the once-popular game bird reflects a much bigger problem - loss of quality 


habitat. 
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Waste Pro and FWC partner 
to Soe bears away from garbage 


When trash is left in unsecured garbage cans, bears are able to 
find an easy meal. 


Keeping garbage out of the paws of bears has just gotten a 
little easier for some folks in Franklin County in the Panhandle, 
thanks to Waste Pro, a little grant money and concerned 
residents. The FWC hopes this initial effort becomes the model 
for other communities throughout the state where humans live 
in close proximity to bear habitat and other wildlife. 

In 2008, the FWC received more than 2,700 calls 
concerning bears; 34 percent of those reported bears getting 
into garbage. In Franklin County, almost half of the calls 
reported bears in garbage. 

“The high percentage of calls involving garbage illustrates 
an opportunity to work closely with waste-service providers, 
residents and local governments to reduce conflicts that 
result from bears coming into neighborhoods,” said Dave 
Telesco, the FWC’s bear management program coordinator. 
“Unsecured garbage attracts feral cats and dogs, raccoons, 
foxes, opossums, bears and other wildlife. Securing garbage 
in wildlife-resistant containers can go a long way toward 
preventing wildlife from trashing your yard.” 

The FWC works to educate the public about the dangers 
of leaving garbage and other attractants unsecured and urges 
residents to keep garbage secured so wildlife does not have the 
opportunity to feast on leftovers. 

While wildlife-resistant containers are an excellent tool in 
reducing conflicts, the cans are expensive, and they are often 
not available for individual purchase. It falls to the waste- 
service provider to take on those extra costs to offer some 
relief to their customers. Waste Pro voluntarily ordered the 
wildlife-resistant cans and began distributing them to interested 
residents in Franklin County on June 1. 

Because of the added costs for these containers, Waste 
Pro is charging $5 per month in addition to the regular monthly 
service charge. The FWC’s bear management program 
partnered with Waste Pro to help offset the additional costs to 
residents. With funds from a grant from the Wildlife Foundation 
of Florida, the FWC gave $6,000 to Waste Pro to allow the 


first 200 customers who signed up for the wildlife-resistant 
containers to have the cans serviced without the additional 
charge for the first six months. 

“We've made an investment in this community to help 
them with their bear problems,” said Ralph Mills, regional vice 
president of Waste Pro. “We're pleased we can work with the 
FWC and our customers to provide the tools they need to deal 
with the situation.” 

Habitat loss threatens Florida’s wildlife, and, as a result, 
it is now common for black bears to appear in residential 
neighborhoods where food is easy to get. Residents face a two- 
fold problem: They are responsible for cleaning up the mess 
made by the wildlife, and they face close encounters with wild 
animals. 

People can minimize or eliminate these problems by 
securing attractants, such as garbage, in wildlife-resistant 
containers and by removing or cleaning up other attractants in 
the yard. If followed, these simple changes can be successful 
in protecting the health of Florida’s diverse wildlife and its 
residents. 

The FWC is working with waste-service providers, such 
as Waste Pro, across the state to implement cost-effective 
solutions to this shared problem. 

For more information on wildlife-resistant containers 
and to find out what you can do to avoid bear conflicts, go to 
MyFWC.com/Bear. Franklin County homeowners interested in 
the wildlife-resistant containers offered by Waste Pro can call 
850-697-8800. F¥Y 


A trash can that has been retrofitted to be wildlife-resistant 
keeps bears and other wildlife away once they realize they 
don’t have access to food. 
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By Rose Knox 


Beethoven’s symphony No. 9 in D minor blares 
through the pitch-black room. The Ode to Joy wakes 
me from deep slumber and signals me to stir. I know 
I must get up, though it is 3:30 a.m. on a frosty 
Saturday morning in early November. Yet my entire 
being screams, “Sleep! Sleep!” Sacrificing rest is 
never easy, but what I am about to encounter this day 
holds so much fascination for me that I force myself 
out of a warm, comfortable bed. 

As co-sponsor of Save Our Animal Resources at 
North Florida Community College, a rural school in 
Madison, I am scheduled to hitch a ride for the one- 
hour-plus trip to the coast. Meeting Barry Barnhart, 
who has been a science instructor at the college for 
more than 30 years at our agreed destination, we 
head southwest to St. Marks where we are to join 
Bonnie Littlefield, another scientist from our college, 
and several of her students. Our goal is to take part 
in the fascinating process of catching and tagging 
monarch butterflies. 

When we arrive at 5:15 a.m. in deep darkness, 
armed with headlamp flashlights attached to our 
foreheads, I feel more like a coal miner than a 
nature-lover. A cold front has come through during 
the night, and the temperature is in the mid-30s. 


Soon after our arrival, we meet David Cook, a 
wildlife biologist with the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission in Tallahassee. 

He makes sure we know what to expect. “Since 
it is still dark, the monarchs are resting among the 
foliage. Our time is limited, for we must catch them 
while they are asleep. We will use our flashlights to 
locate them. Sometimes they will alight alone, but 
often they are found in clusters. Gently pick them 
from the perch, and place them in the mesh cages. 
We will tag them later.” 

My heart begins to race with excitement and 
with anticipation. There is an intense chill in the air, 
and I fill my lungs and breathe deeply the aroma of 
the salt air. Moving as a group onto a finger of land 
surrounded on three sides by water, we approach 
the saltbushes, which provide monarchs with food 
and safety. Soon we disperse, scattering ourselves 
like leaves in a fall wind, as each of us begins to spy 
monarchs on various spiny branches. 

I soon hear exclamations of excitement pierce 
the morning silence as students and volunteers 
encounter their first prize. I, too, am awed at how 
the orange and black delicate insect sleeps, and as I 
gently and reverently touch the fragile wings for the 
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first time, the moment is like a prayer. I hesitate as I 
take it all in. 

At first I am a bit reluctant to pluck the butterfly 
from the branch. I stand there for a few seconds as 
I marvel at this exquisite wonder. After the first 
few, I get the hang of it, which builds my confidence. 
Without any communication whatsoever, total 
strangers begin working in unison. 

Ruth, an older woman with a strong northern 
accent, comes up behind me after she notices I am in 
the midst of a significant cluster. She presents the 
round mesh cage, arms extended, with the anticipa- 
tion of a child on All Hallows Eve hoping for a candy 
bar. Ruth and I begin to move elegantly like trained 
ballet dancers from bush to bush. Soon we exchange 
roles, I step back to allow her the opportunity to 
pluck an orange-winged miracle from its place. 

I call the monarchs a miracle because what they 
do is indeed miraculous. Until that day, I did not re- 
alize that it takes three generations of them to travel 
from Canada, through North America and then on to 
Mexico. Just imagine 100 million or more brilliantly 
orange monarchs that begin their migration, in what 
some more-poetic descriptions reveal, as a sky river of 
orange. Can’t you just imagine it — a line of fluttering, 
undulating orange ribbon in the heavens. Traveling 
50 to 60 miles a day, (and some have been known to 
soar on fronts for as many as 1,000 miles in a day) 
they journey, intent on their final destination. 

When some of them finally reach Mexico, the 
locals have a celebration in their honor. There, people 


Rose Knox, co-sponsor of S.0.A.R., holds a mesh cage with 
monarch butterflies, which will be tagged and recorded prior to 
being released. 
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believe monarchs are sacred, housing the spirits of 
the dead within them. The holiday is called el Dia de 
los Muertos or The Day of the Dead. Sadly though, 
thousands of butterflies do not make it. 

Soon our group is migrating as well. We move 
away from the finger of land, across the tar parking 
lot and out past the lighthouse. Now we are on the 
beach in the newness of early morning light. The 
sun is a huge orange ball on the horizon. Suddenly, 

I hear the shrill sound of many voices. A cacophony 
of chatter fills the air. Then I see small children run 
towards us, coming down the sandy path, the tower- 
ing alabaster lighthouse behind them. They are 10- 
and 11-year-olds from a private school. They rush in 
unrestrained excitement with little mesh nets to the 
saltmarsh bushes along the beach. Dozens of them 
dash here and there as they see the butterflies, which 
are now becoming active. 

Watching monarchs in sheer wonder and fascina- 
tion is an experience all its own. As an educator, my 
pulse quickens to know someone is instilling the love 
of nature and the ideas of its mystery by using this 
event to illustrate the monarch’s importance. 

Walking along the white sand beach and 
marveling at the azure sky set above the sparking, 
rippling Gulf of Mexico, I began to see a few small 
orange fluttering dots high above. These are 
monarchs we missed. I take a minute to ingrain 
the sight into my memory. The bright orange dot set 
against the brilliant blue sky is a pure mixture of 
beauty. But I must get back to work, for there is much 
more to do and no time for delay. 

The sun is now fully ablaze in the mid-morning 
hours, and all of the volunteers begin to gather on 
the porch of the visitor’s center at the refuge. There, 
we are instructed on how to handle, identify the sex, 
and tag each butterfly appropriately. Mesh bags hold 
hundreds of insects. 

Bonnie, the club sponsor, holds one of the mesh 
bags as I gingerly slip my hand in. I feel the vibrancy 
of wings brush my hand and fingers. Catching one, I 
bring it up to my eyes for closer inspection. 

David Cook shows me how to tell its sex. “If it 
has a smooth, round abdomen, it is a female; but if 
the abdomen has two extensions, it is a male.” 

Liz, one of our community college students, 
brings over two sets of tags — a 5-by-6-inch sheet of 
wax paper that holds small, round, blue and orange 
stickers. We begin the tedious process of tagging 
and recording each butterfly. I hold a monarch in my 
right hand and use tweezers to lift a sticker from 
the wax sheet. As I place it on the right back wing, 
another person steps into our circle. She is dressed 
in the uniform of a park employee. Holding a pen 
like an ancient monk recording some divine precept, 
she meticulously records the number and sex of each 
butterfly. During the next several hours, we tag more 


than 1,500 of them using this method. 

Later, we all move from the porch to a high 
platform overlooking the salt marsh. The sun begins 
to warm us as we work upon the high deck. As the 
hours pass, people gradually leave. The children, one 
by one, step back on their touring bus as one chap- 
erone informs us they are headed for the butterfly 
museum in Gainesville, which will punctuate their 
St. Marks experience. The Florida Museum of Natu- 
ral History offers visitors exciting exhibits of photo- 
graphs and collected specimens of butterfly and moth 
species. Another attraction is the butterfly rainforest. 
Other volunteers descend from the platform, leaving 
only those from our college. Finally, the last butterfly 
is taken from the mesh bag and tagged and released. 
David thanks us, and we linger for a few moments to 
say goodbye. It is a few days before we know exactly 
how many we captured and tagged. It turned out we 
caught 1,564 and tagged 1,513. 

Leaving the 68,000-acre refuge, I stare out of 
the window at the vast and breathtaking landscape 
that is the salt marsh. I ponder the idea that we have 
just taken part in an unforgettable and significant 
natural experience. Some would say it was a spiritual 
encounter, and I would be one of them. The rangers 
say that 250,000 visitors a year come here, some from 
across the globe. Many travel to the refuge to marvel 
and to partake in this monumental and fleeting 
happening. I think of the 1,000-plus monarchs we 
had tagged, and I wonder about their survival. I 
envision them forming high above the earth making 
a spectacular orange river on their way to Mexico, as 
I picture the joyful, blissful faces of those waiting to 
celebrate their coming. 


Above: North Florida Community College faculty and students 
participated in tagging monarchs at the St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge as thousands of the butterflies rest during their 
annual migration to Mexico. Below: The sun rises on the St. 
Marks lighthouse. 


I know, however, that only a few of the thousands 
tagged at the St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge in 
a season will even make their final journey. Millions 
follow the same path in a spectacular sky river of 
orange. Despite storms, extreme distances, human- 
kind’s encroachment and pollution, three generations 
endure. Their innate tenacity, their regeneration, 
their beauty are all part of a mystical, magical and 
spiritual journey. That is truly the miracle of the 
monarch. FW 
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New technology used by FWC 
to warn boaters of fast flowing, rising rivers 


“A lot of times, boaters may look at a swollen river and think it 
doesn't look too bad,” said Tara Alford, management analyst 
with the FWC’s Boating and Waterways Section. “But water can 
appear deceptively safe, and you may realize too late that you 
have put yourself and your passengers in harm’s way. Flooding 
is dangerous, and we’re in the business of keeping people safe.” 

Days of showers or rains brought by tropical storms can 
cause once-familiar rivers 
to become completely 
unrecognizable and 
unsafe. 

To warn boaters 
of hazardous, high 
river waters, the FWC 
recently installed a series 
of automatic warning 
systems along a portion 
of a 51-mile segment 
of the Suwannee River, 
which historically has had 
flooding issues. Unlike 
other existing systems, it 
is innovative because it 
is automated. Rising 
water actually triggers 
the warning lights to 
flash. It doesn’t require 
someone to manually 
go to each marker and 
engage the lights. 

“When there is flooding, we're very busy,” Alford said. “We 
would not have the time or the manpower to manually turn 
on the signs as the rivers rapidly rise. It’s also dangerous for 
emergency workers to be on the water during natural disasters. 
This new technology warns boaters and releases manpower to 
provide assistance to people in need, and it doesn’t put them in 
danger either.” 

The flashing lights and regulatory signs alert boat operators 
to slow down to idle speed.* 

Here’s how it works: A floating switch is located inside of 
a hollow piling at a particular level (based on the 100-year- 
flood data), which holds a sign reading “idle speed no wake 
when flashing.” As the water of a river rises, so does the water 
inside the piling with the “float switch.” Once the water rises to 
the float, it moves upward with the rising water and engages 
the switch; the switch turns on a flashing light above the sign, 
which provides the warning to boaters to slow down. Simple, yet 
ingenious. 

“It’s really important to get people to slow down on a rising 
or swollen river,” Alford said. “There are hazards just below 
the surface of the water, which if struck, can potentially cause 
serious injury to the boat operator and his passengers. Also, 
things like tree branches and bridges, which were once above 
one’s head, are now at head level.” 

In addition, Alford points out that in flooded conditions, the 
landscape is different, and it is difficult to determine where the 
center of the river is. 
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FWC Officer Sam Dishman and his canine, Bear, check out the new sign at 
Hart Springs, which was activated when the river had risen to 9 feet. 


“Unless you've experienced it, you can’t imagine how 
flooding can change a once-familiar area, creating an entirely 
different boating experience than boaters are accustomed to.” 
Alford said. “But if these lights are flashing, not only should you 
slow down to idle speed, you may want to seriously consider 
getting off the water altogether. This should help people 
recognize how dangerous the situation is.” 

: This cutting-edge 
technology was put 
to the test during this 
year’s floods along the 
Suwannee River, where 
in some places the water 
had risen more than 
AO feet. Though a few 
kinks are being worked 
out, overall, the system 
worked admirably. 

The lights are 
solar-powered, much 
like those seen by 
drivers along the state’s 
highways and roads. So 
far, five of these water- 
triggered devices have 
been installed on the 
Suwannee River on a 
segment identified as 
“zone 4.” Zone 4 is one of 
five zones and runs from County Road 340 Bridge at Rock Bluff 
to one mile below the Fowler's Bluff Boat Ramp. 

Alford says this is a pilot program, and she doesn’t know 
if it will be applied statewide, though she certainly sees 
possibilities. 

During the coming months, the FWC’s Boating and 
Waterways Section will install additional automatic flashing 
lights along the Suwannee and Santa Fe rivers. They are all 
installed for “100-Year-Flood” levels. Though zone 4 is at the 
southern end of the five-zoned system, it is the most used by 
boaters. 

“We hope to have all five zones completed by the end 
of 2009. We are thinking in terms of public safety, so the 
most traveled parts of the Suwannee and Santa Fe rivers are 
addressed first.” Alford said. “The final part will be the northern 
end of the Suwannee, from the U.S. 90 Bridge at Ellaville south 
to the State Road 51 Bridge at Luraville.” 

In addition to this latest technology, the FWC has installed 
informational panels at the most-used boat ramps along the 
rivers to educate boaters about flooding and the idle speed 
zones. FW 


*An “idle speed no wake” zone means a vessel must proceed at 
a speed no greater than what is required to maintain steerageway and 
headway. At no time is any vessel required to proceed so slowly that the 
operator is unable to control it or anything it may be towing. 


Archers use compound bows, release 
aids, micrometer sights and stabilizers 
for circle-target games. 


Article and photographs by Capt. Fred Everson 


Florida is a special place for 
archers, not only because 
Gainesville is the long-time home 
of Bear Archery, but also because 
the sport is so popular here. 
There is a shoot virtually every 
weekend of the year at an archery 
club somewhere in the Sunshine 
State. Archers have their choice 
of shooting at a variety of targets, 
from circle targets on field 
courses, to 3-D animal targets, to 
a variety of other rounds. 

The variety of games is 
exceeded only by the variety of 
equipment. On a given day on 
any course in Florida, you will 
see everything from English 


longbows, to traditional recurves, 
Olympic recurves and a vast 
array of compound bows equipped 
with bow scopes, micrometer 
sights and stabilizers. You 
might even find a few traditional 
shooters flinging wooden arrows 
with turkey feathers, but for the 
most part, today’s archers are 
shooting carbon fiber arrows 
fletched with plastic vanes. At a 
recent tournament in Gainesville, 
I believe I was the only shooter 
still competing with aluminum 
arrows. 

The new space-age compound 
bows can launch a carbon fiber 
arrow at speeds faster than 
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Above: Gary Lewis takes aim at a distant 
elk target. The distance is marked on the 
concrete pillar at his feet. Below: Archers 
score their target at a 900-round in Fort 
Myers. Facing page: John Lackey checks 
his target at the State Field Archery 
Championship Memorial Day weekend in 
Gainesville. 


300-feet-per-second. The farthest 
target in any round is 90 meters, 
but the quicker the arrow gets 
there, the better. The biggest 
advantage of carbon fiber arrow 
shafts is that they are lighter 
than aluminum or wood. 
Trajectory is a much bigger 
deal in bow-and-arrow shooting 
than it is with rifles. This is es- 
pecially true for those who shoot 
3-D animal targets at unmarked 
distances. Misjudge your distance 
by a yard or two on a shot longer 
than 40 yards, and you may not 
hit the target with a slow arrow. 
That’s why there is a market for 
fast-shooting compound bows and 
carbon arrows; they take some 
of the guesswork out of judging 
distances, although not all of it. 
There are as many classes and 


age groups for archers as there 

are bow manufacturers, but the 
biggest class in field archery is 
probably freestyle. That means 
pretty much anything goes, as long 
as you pull the bow with one hand 
and hold the weight of the string. 

The first thing most notice 
about the newer bows is that they 
are much shorter than they used 
to be. Shorter, lighter and faster 
with much bigger wheels or cams 
than what archers were shooting 
25 years ago. Also the cables are 
no longer metal; they have long 
since been replaced by synthetic 
fibers, which are lighter and 
stronger. The short bows make it 
tough on shooters who might pull 
and release the bowstring with 
their fingers. They cause the bow- 
string to pinch the fingers, hence 
most shooters use a release aid — 
a device that is used to draw and 
release the string through back 
tension or a trigger. 

Perhaps the most popular 
archery game in Florida is the 
3-D round. It consists of various 
foam animal targets — everything 
from full-sized elk to raccoons. 
You walk through the woods in 
groups of three or four, as in golf, 
to shoot at each target, usually 
from unmarked distances. 

Then there is the National 
Field Archery Association’s 
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round which features paper circle 
targets and animal targets shot 
at from marked distances. 

In 2009, the Southeast 
Regional Championship was held 
at the Gator Bowmen’s Range 
in Gainesville. Seventy-three 
shooters competed in the two-day 
event on Memorial Day weekend 
in a variety of classes. 

Groups of three or four 
shooters are assigned to start at 
specific targets in the morning. 
They begin shooting when a horn 
sounds, with two shooters in each 
group keeping score to ensure 
accuracy. The course consists 
of 28 targets, shot from marked 
distances between 20 feet and 80 
yards. And much like golf, more 
shooters are competing against 
themselves than against other 
archers. 

Four arrows are shot at each 
target, and are scored 5 points 
for a bullseye, 4 points for the 
next ring out, and three points for 
the farthest. Sometimes all four 
shots are taken from one position, 
while at other times shooters 
change position after each shot. 
Then there are walk-ups, where a 
shooter moves a few yards closer 
to the target after each shot. For- 
get to change your sight setting 
here and it can mean an arrow off 
the target, which does happen. 


Archers are a social bunch. 
As someone who has competed in 
other shooting sports, I think that 
target archers are more laid-back 
than shotgunners or rifle shoot- 
ers. I find that most shooters aim 
for a particular score, rather than 
try to beat the score of another 
shooter. It makes for a nice day, 
regardless of your skill level. 

Archery also is a sport that 
does not discriminate against 
age. In fact, you see some of 
the best scores coming from the 
Master Seniors Men’s Division, 
which is for the over 65 set. 

The National Field Archery 
Association also features a 
round of animal targets from 
marked distances. The targets 
include mountain lions, turkeys, 
raccoons, elk, etc. 

A kill is worth 20 points. A 
hit on the white spot in the center 
of the kill earns the archer an 
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extra point. The area outside the 
kill is scored 18 points. And if you 
miss the entire animal with your 
first arrow, you can shoot again, 
but for a lower score. 

Many archers carry a pair 
of binoculars and a fold up seat 
that also serves as quiver and 
daypack. Personally, I don’t sit 
much, so I carry my arrows, 
pencils and bow tools in a hip 
quiver. As one who does not 
compete near the professional 
level, I will use the golf analogy 
again. It ain’t about being Tiger 
Woods, it’s about loving the game. 

Getting started in archery 
doesn’t have to be a thousand- 
dollar ordeal. I recently bought an 
old-style compound bow on Ebay 
for $50 delivered. It won’t shoot 
an arrow at the speed of sound, 
but with the right shooter behind 
the bow, it will put an arrow in 
the center of the target at 80 


yards. And aluminum arrows are 
relatively inexpensive and quite 
functional. 

Whether you hunt or just 
shoot targets, archery still is 
the least expensive shooting 
sport. And all you really need to 
practice is a safe place to shoot 
from 60 feet and a big cardboard 
box full of rags. The real joy in 
archery isn’t about winning tour- 
naments, it’s making the perfect 
shot, and by that I mean one 
that feels right — as soon as you 
release the bowstring, you know 
exactly where the arrow is going 
to go. I try to shoot at least 60 ar- 
rows a day, and it’s great therapy. 
I never shoot 60 perfect shots, but 
some days I shoot more good ones 
than not, and that’s enough. I 
always feel better after a round of 
practice, mentally and physically 
sharper than before. And that’s 
worth whatever you pay for it. FW 


If you are interested in 
seeing a list of archery 
ranges across Florida, 
contact the Florida 
Archery Association. 
Timothy O. Austin is the 
secretary/treasurer and 
his address is 1710 S.W. 
76th Terrace, Gainesville, 
FL 32607-3418. They 
also have a Web site at 
www.floridaarchery.org. 
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Catfish provide incredible sport, 
the potential to land a genuinely 
huge fish for little expense and 
an opportunity to create many 
tasty meals, but remain largely 
ignored throughout the Sunshine 
State. Although few Florida 
anglers intentionally fish for 
them, a small, yet dedicated 
catfish cadre vigorously pursues 
whiskerfish. 

“Catfish are one of the most 
important fish groups for Florida 
anglers, especially those who 
want to take home something 
to eat,” said Bob Wattendorf, a 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation Commission biologist 
in Tallahassee. “The Florida cat- 
fish population is healthy. With 
good habitat, the fish take care of 
themselves. Catfish have always 
been popular as an introductory 
fish because they are common, 
widespread and fairly easy to 
catch with simple equipment.” 

Many people learn how to 
fish by sitting on a bank or dock 
and dangling bait from a bobber. 


Others rest tempting morsels on 
the bottom. Catfish eat almost 
anything including worms, fish 
chunks, live bait, hearts, livers, 
gizzards, shrimp, commercial 
concoctions and many other 
morsels. With its entire body 
loaded with incredible sensors, 
a catfish can detect the tiniest 
particles in the water and follow 
the scent. 

Various catfish species occur 
in most Florida waters. The 
FWC stocks catfish in public 
parks and urban lakes. Found 
everywhere in Florida except the 
Keys, channel cats (/ctalurus 
punctatus) rank among the 
tastiest fish in fresh water. The 
bluish-gray to silvery fish with 
forked tails and spots cruise 
the bottom searching for fish, 
mollusks, crustaceans, insects or 
other tidbits with their sensitive 
whiskers. Although channel cats 
rarely exceed 20 pounds, Joe 
Purvis set the Florida record 
with a 44.5-pounder he caught in 
Lake Bluff. 


“Channel cats normally do 
better in lakes, but also thrive 
in rivers,’ Wattendorf explained. 
“The St. Johns River and its 
associated systems contain a 
large channel cat population. The 
upper Kissimmee Chain of Lakes 
holds many channel catfish. 
Some lakes in southwestern 
Florida, like Tenoroc, are 
outstanding.” 

The longest river in Florida, 
the St. Johns flows northward 
for 310 miles through eastern 
Florida. It passes through 
several major lakes as it drains 
an 8,840-square-mile basin. The 
Ocklawaha River flows into the 
St. Johns near Palatka. Dunn’s 
Creek, another good catfish 
hotspot, connects Crescent Lake 
to the St. Johns. 


Above: Channel catfish feed in a 
slick created by a mechanical feeder 
on a private pond. Left: Taylor 
Whitted struggles to lift a stringer of 
catfish she caught during an FWC- 
sponsored youth fishing event held 
at a park pond in Sanford. 
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Anchored by the 44,000-acre 
Lake Kissimmee, the Kissimmee 
Chain covers more than 100,000 
acres south of Orlando. The Kis- 
simmee River links 20 inter- 
connected lakes with various 
tributaries and canals that all 
hold fish. Some top catfish spots 
include the Kast Lake Canal, 
Southport Canal, Lake Cypress, 
Lake Hatchineha, Shingle Creek 
and canals off Lake Kissimmee. 

With forked tails and bluish- 


bn 
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grayish to mottled coloration, 
white catfish (Ameiurus catus) 
closely resemble channel cats 
and eat similar foods. Although 
whites seldom exceed 3 pounds, 
Jim Miller landed the world 
record, an 18.88-pounder, while 
fishing in the Withlacoochee Riv- 
er of Marion County. White cats 
prefer warmer water and may 
enter some brackish systems. 
“White catfish are closely 
related to channel cats, but tend 


Above: Cody Harvey shows off a channel catfish he caught with some help from Cort 
Covington while fishing at an urban park pond. Facing page: Billy Blakley shows off 
some channel catfish he caught while flipping shad around cypress trees. 
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to be a little smaller, with a 
wider head relative to the body, 
and a less deeply forked tail,” 
Wattendorf said. “Although they 
range statewide, they prefer 
rivers and streams. White 
catfish can handle slightly 
brackish water, so they can live 
in estuarine environments. The 
Clermont Chain of Lakes is well- 
known for white cats.” 

The Clermont Chain includes 
11 lakes near Clermont that 
cover 8,692 acres. The largest 
lakes include the 3,634-acre 
Lake Louisa, 2,298-acre Lake 
Minnehaha and the 1,888-acre 
Lake Minneola. Lake Minneola 
offers a fishing pier. 

Anglers can often find good 
catfish action around cypress 
trees growing in many Florida 
waters. Look for trees holding 
cormorants. These birds feed on 
fish. After eating, they rest in 
trees and deposit fish-rich waste 
into the water. That smelly 
white material hitting the water 
attracts catfish. 

Approach a tree full of 
birds or one stained white with 
fresh splotches. Attach a shad 
or shiner to a 4/0 hook and flip 
the bait as close to the trunk as 
possible. Some anglers use small 
jigheads or bullet weights to help 
baits sink. In very shallow water, 
use no weight. As the shad sinks, 
a catfish might slurp it. If the 
bait hits bottom, let it rest a few 
seconds, then pop it up again, 
letting it flutter back to the bot- 
tom. If nothing happens, circle 
the tree or move to another. 

In the Panhandle, catfish 
anglers may tangle with some 
true giants. Blue and flathead 
catfish can both exceed 100 
pounds. James Mitchell pulled 
the Florida state record blue, 

a 64.5-pound fish, from the 
Choctawhatchee River. Tommy 
Fowler holds the flathead record 
with a 49.39-pounder he pulled 
from the Apalachicola River. 

Big blue cats Uctalurus 
furcatus) eat mostly fish. Some 
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people use whole, filleted or 
chunked mullet or shad on 
heavy tackle to tempt one of the 
toughest fighters in fresh water. 
Place an egg-shaped slip sinker 
on strong line. Tie a barrel 
swivel below the sinker. To the 
swivel, tie 24 to 36 inches of 
premium leader and attach a 6/0 
to 12/0 hook. 

Voracious predators with 
large, sloping heads, wide 
mouths, protruding jaws and 
mottled coloration, flatheads 
(Pylodictis olivaris) almost 
exclusively eat live fish. They 
thrive in big, slow steams. 
Ornery loners, flatheads ambush 
prey from deep woody cover such 
as log jams or fallen trees. 

“Blue and flathead catfish 
are mostly in the Panhandle 
rivers,” Wattendorf explained. 
“Both of those fishes expanded 
their range from farther north 


and are relatively new to Florida. 


Some good places to catch 
blues and flatheads include the 
Apalachicola, Escambia, Yellow 
and Choctawhatchee river 
systems.” 
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Florida anglers may also 
catch yellow (Ameiurus natalis) 
and brown (Ameiurus nebulosus), 
bullheads. They seldom grow 
more than 3 pounds and look like 
miniature flatheads with square 
tails and mottled bodies. Both 
species live in shallow lakes, 
slow-flowing streams and veg- 
etated ponds feeding mainly on 
minnows, snails, worms, shrimp, 


insects and crawfish. 

Other top Florida catfish 
destinations include the Ochlock- 
onee River, the Harris Chain of 
Lakes, Haines Creek between 
Lakes Eustis and Griffin and 
Lake Manatee near Bradenton. 
The FWC periodically updates 
top fishing spots on its Web site 
at MyFWC.com/Recreation/FW_ 
sites_topcatfish.htm. FW 
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¢ Breathtaking nature photography and wildlife art 
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or call toll-free 1-866-967-5600 
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A little : 


night sailing | 


By Henry Cordova 


Illustrations by Fritz Seegers= 


There is something really special 
about being out on the water 
after dark. Most experienced 
boaters feel perfectly comfortable 
under way, day or night, but 
those who are new to the sport 
or who prefer mostly daylight 
activities like water skiing may 
not have as much experience 
being “out there” after sunset. 
But a boat trip may be delayed 
by weather, or a breakdown 
or because the fishing was 
particularly good that day. 
Sometimes a skipper finds 
himself alone at night in another 
world — a dark, lonely one of 
surprising peace and beauty. 

It’s always a little scary, 
especially the first few times 
you are out in your boat after 
sunset. Even if conditions are 
perfect, the waves and the winds 
always seem more dangerous, 
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more unpredictable. It’s all in 
your mind, of course. The brain 
tends to over-compensate in the 
dark, to be more cautious and 
take fewer chances. Use this to 
your advantage to sail or motor 
conservatively and safely. 

You must be particularly 
careful your boat is well 
equipped, all your lights are 
properly rigged and working 
and you have all the required 
safety gear, and it is all stowed 
so you can locate it quickly in 
the dark. Don’t forget to dress 
appropriately. Boating at night 
isn't inherently more dangerous 
than during the day, but 
visibility is reduced, and there 
are fewer boats on the water. 
You are on your own, but don’t 
let that scare you; it only adds to 
the thrill of the experience. 

You also must make sure 


your navigational skills are 
well-honed and that you know 
how to use your chart and 
compass and GPS. Unless you 
are an experienced seaman, at 
night you should avoid bodies of 
water that you are not already 
thoroughly familiar with in 
daytime. Things tend to look 
different in the dark, the lights 
and buoys you use for navigation 
are often lost in the background 
clutter of a million lights on 
shore. Distances are hard to 
judge, too, and there are other 
boats out there as well. Keep a 
proper lookout, learn the rules 
of the road, underway light 
displays and aids to navigation, 
and follow them strictly. Even 

a well-seasoned skipper with 
proper equipment can become 
disoriented in a strange harbor 
at night. Don’t bite off more 
than you can chew before you're 
ready. Remember, caution and 
confidence work together. Build 
them gradually, and you'll have 
plenty of both when you need 
them. 

But it will all be worth it. 
There is mystery and grandeur 
to the sea after sunset; the sun 
goes down in Florida with a 
spectacular show of color and 
cloud as the last bit of the disk 
sinks beneath the hard slash 
of the horizon. If it is clear and 
dark, the stars will come out in 
breathtaking numbers, and far 


from city lights, with a brilliance 
and beauty some of us may not 
have seen in years. Few of our 
children have seen this ultimate 
glory of nature in our light- 
polluted urban skies, and this 

is one way you can give them 

a memory that will stay with 
them all of their lives. How many 
youngsters today can say they 


have actually seen the galaxy 
from inside? If there is a moon, 
the fainter stars and the Milky 
Way may be washed out. To 
make up for that, you will have 
the icy orb of earth’s satellite 
bathing everything around you 
in an exquisite glow, and part of 
the sea will reflect it like a pool 
of molten silver. 

But there’s something to be 
said for dark, overcast nights, as 
well. Your little craft crosses an 
empty and mysterious universe, 
except for the glow from your 
instruments and the glare from 
your running lights, reflected 
off the surface of the dark sea, 
providing plenty of light for your 
dark-adapted eyes. But look care- 
fully, sometimes there is more. 

In Florida, especially in 
the fall, the water sometimes 
glows with a pale, unearthly 
blue-green fire. They call it 
phosphorescence, but it is 
actually a living creature, 
Noctiluca, a microscopic bit 
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of protoplasm that, with its 
presence in untold billions, gives 
the sea a dim, cold light. The 
wake of your boat trails behind, 
a river of green cutting across 
the sea. When spray splashes 
aboard or on your clothes, you 


can see the individual little 
specks of life as they blink off 
and on, surprisingly bright if 
your eyes are adapted to the 
dark. When fish swim through 


this soup of phosphorescence 
they leave trails of green and 
flashes of light like ghostly 
torpedoes. The boater realizes 
just how many fish there are 
in our bays and seas, normally 
hidden from our eyes. 

A good boat with a good crew 
thrives on this kind of cruising, 
and some of your most treasured 
moments on the water will come 
after dark. In a large harbor, 
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navigation becomes a routine but 
constant task as the skipper and 
his crew pilot and dead reckon 
their way across the chart, iden- 
tifying and plotting landmarks 
and steering by compass over the 
stretches where aids to naviga- 
tion are few and far between. It 
is not a chore, and soon you look 
forward to these intense sessions 
at the chart table, or squinting 
through binoculars trying to find 


the next buoy. 

These moments become a 
fascinating and exciting part 
of the boating experience and 
can provide intense satisfaction 
and pride of having guided your 
little craft across the trackless 
wastes with skill and confidence. 
On longer passages, such as 
coastal cruises, there will be long 
periods of time when you and 
your crew will be truly alone, a 


little speck of human cargo far 
offshore, as free and independent 
of the rest of humanity as any 
spacecraft plunging through the 
void of interplanetary space. 

If your boating takes you out 
primarily in daylight, or if you’ve 
just gotten involved in boating, 
extend your experience and your 
skills by planning a few night 
trips. Sail or power, or even in 
your paddlecraft, a whole new 
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world is waiting for you — a world 
you need not abandon after the 
sun sets, and where, if you’re 
very lucky, it may one day greet 
you with one of nature’s most 
awesome displays: a Florida sun- 
rise on the water. Build up to it 
gradually, and don’t be shy about 
asking for expert advice. Just do 
it. It will be one of the wisest and 
most worthwhile things you'll 
ever do with your boat. FW 
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FWC opens python captures to licensed hunters 


The 
FWC and 
Big Cypress 
National Preserve 
will implement a pro- 
gram to reduce the number 
of Burmese pythons in the 
wild in Florida. As of Aug. 29, 
the FWC and Big Cypress have 
enlisted 
the help of licensed hunters on 
ve . specific wildlife management 
H areas in South Florida. 
To move forward 
quickly for the 


hunting season, 
an executive order was 
signed by the FWC to allow hunters 
on specific areas to take any reptile of 
concern, including Burmese pythons, 
when the hunters encounter them. The 
order also will apply to those who have 
received permits to participate in the 
alligator hunt program in the specified 
areas. The FWC will be considering rule 
changes as necessary to follow up on 
this order for more long-term measures. 

The order states, “Reptiles of 
concern as listed in Rule 68A-6.007(1) 
(a)-(f) may be taken during established 
seasons for the taking of game animals 
or alligators on the areas and only by 
persons properly licensed and permitted 
to take game animals... or alligators.” 

Reptiles of concern may not be 
taken out of the areas alive. The order 
also requires hunters to report the take 
of reptiles of concern within 36 hours 
and to provide the FWC with specific 
data about the reptile taken. For more 
information on data collection, go to the 
Quick Clicks area of MyFWC.com and 
select “Burmese pythons.” 

The lands specified in the FWC 


order are Everglades and Francis S. 
Taylor, Holey Land, Rotenberger and 
Big Cypress wildlife management 
areas. Everglades National Park 
is not a participant in this particular 
program. However, the FWC is work- 
ing with Big Cypress, the South Florida 
Water Management District and the 
National Park Service to manage the 
Burmese python problem in the area 
of South Florida that encompasses the 
Everglades. The Big Cypress National 
Preserve is instrumental in enlist- 
ing support from hunters through its 
Partnering with Hunters program. 

“It is only natural that we enlist the 
aid of hunters,” said Rodney Barreto, 
FWC chairman. “Historically, hunters 
have played a great role with wildlife 
conservation in this country, and they 
know the land and have a vested 
interest in conserving native habitat and 
game species.” 

In July, the FWC began issuing 
permits to selected recipients to go 
into these wildlife management areas 
to search for and euthanize reptiles 
of concern. The permit holders and 
licensed hunters may remove the hide 
and meat of the reptiles from the state- 
managed lands. However, according 
to the National Park Service, mercury 
testing on two dozen captured Burmese 
pythons in Everglades National Park 
revealed extraordinarily high levels of 
mercury in the meat. These levels are 
well above those considered safe to 
eat in freshwater fish and alligators. 

The FWC is working 
with the National 
Park Service 

and the Florida 
Department of 
Health to get a 
broader 
view of 
this 
issue. 

It will 
provide 
updates 
as further 
information about 


on South Florida WMAs 


mercury levels becomes available. 

The FWC’s goal for these programs 
is to contain the spread of Burmese 
pythons in the wild and prevent the 
establishment of other reptiles of 
concern. Data collected by hunters 
on these state-managed lands at the 
edge of the range of Burmese pythons 
will assist in preventing movement of 
pythons out of this range. It is estimated 
there are thousands of Burmese 
pythons in the wild in South Florida. 
Experts believe pet owners may have 
released pythons into the wild when 
they had grown too large for the owners 
to care for them. 

It is illegal to release any nonnative 
species, including reptiles of concern, 
into the wild. Aside from Burmese 
pythons, the FWC’s list of reptiles of 
concern includes the Indian python, 
reticulated python, African rock python, 
amethystine or scrub python, green 
anaconda and Nile monitor lizard. 

If reptile of concern pet owners 
cannot keep their snakes anymore, 
they can turn the reptiles in during the 
FWC’s Pet Amnesty Days. These events 
are held around the state to provide 
the opportunity for people to surrender 
their nonnative pets, with no questions 
asked. The next one is Nov. 7 in the 
Tampa area. Every attempt is made to 
place all healthy animals with qualified 
adopters. People with properly licensed 
reptiles of concern also may give them 
to other licensed individuals. For more 
information on Pet Amnesty Days, 
go to MyFWC.com/ 

- Nonnatives. WV 
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Article and photographs 
by John N. Felsher 


Steven Felsher waits as a pointer 
locates a bird during a hunt. 


About 15 feathered rockets 
exploded into our faces as 
a pointer jumped through 
entangling cover. Dodging birds 
hurtling at us, my son Steven 
and I snapped off four rounds, 
bagging two birds while others 
sailed into an impenetrable 
bramble patch where neither dog 
nor human cared to follow. 
Scenes like this used to 
delight sportsmen pursuing wild 
bobwhite quail through fields 


and thickets each fall. Now, with 
few exceptions, such scenes live 
on largely through commercial 
hunting preserves like the Baker 
Quail Plantation about 35 miles 
west of Jacksonville. 

“Quail populations have been 
declining over much of North 
America since the early 1900s 
due to a variety of reasons,” said 
Wes Burger, a quail expert at 
Mississippi State University. 
“People often attribute quail 


declines to predators, but quail 
have been dealing with predators 
for thousands of years. The 
reason quail populations have 
declined is loss of habitat. From 
the mid-1900s through today, 
agricultural lands that once 
supported quail no longer do so 
because of the intensification of 
agricultural practices.” 

During the 20th century, 
many small family farms 
separated by hedgerows 
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John Martin accepts a bobwhite quail from his dog. 


disappeared as giant agricultural 
corporations bought and joined 
plots together. To maximize 
profits, they plowed every inch of 
available ground, leaving little 
cover for quail. 

To recreate the glory days of 
quail hunting in northern Flori- 
da, the staff at the Baker Quail 
Plantation enhanced drainage, 
burned fields to increase native 
plant growth, planted milo as 
food and cultivated cover veg- 
etation so birds could hide from 
foxes, hawks and other predators. 
Each fall, the staff releases about 
8,000 birds to augment the native 


quail population. While some 
commercial preserves release 
pen-raised birds shortly before 
hunters arrive, the Baker Quail 
Plantation releases quail weeks 
before the hunt. 

“As much as we can, we want 
to create a hunting experience 
that is like the way wild bird 
hunting used to be,” said Wayne 
Helton, Baker Quail Plantation 
manager. “After we release 
birds, we don’t disturb them 
for two weeks. We want them 
to find homes and join up with 
wild birds. Then, we bump them 
around with the dogs before 
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the season starts to make birds 
wilder. Quail quickly learn to 
fly for cover. Predators get some 
quail, but we weigh out the losses 
from predators with the birds’ 
superior flight qualities. By the 
time we start hunting them, the 
ones that survived the predators 
are pretty wary and strong fliers.’ 
In the Sunshine State, more 
wild quail habitat turns into 
shopping malls, condos and 
housing developments each year. 
Sportsmen without access to land 
find few places to hunt. Still, 
about 48,000 hunters bag about 
250,000 bobwhites each year, 
compared to nearly 2.5 million 
birds a year in the 1970s. 
“Florida has traditionally 
been a good state for quail 
hunting, but the quail population 
has been declining slightly,” said 
Charles L. McKelvy, the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission Small-game 
Program Coordinator. “It’s still 
a good state to hunt quail in — 
relative to other southern states. 
However, finding properties 
with moderate quail densities 
that are open to the public is 
becoming increasingly difficult. 
The population continues to 
decline because of habitat loss 
due to development, lack of or 
infrequent use of prescribed fire, 
conversion of native range to 
improved pasture and increasing 
intensity of management on 
many agricultural, grazing, sod 
farming or forestry properties.” 
In December 2007, the FWC 
developed a comprehensive quail 
restoration plan to study popula- 
tions, identify lands with suitable 
habitat for restoration and de- 
velop management plans so those 
lands could sustain quail popula- 
tions. Currently, the 79,013-acre 
Fred C. Babcock-Cecil M. Webb 
Wildlife Management Area, about 
five miles from Punta Gorda, 
offers Florida sportsmen some of 
the best public quail habitat. 
Established in 1941, Babcock- 
Webb WMA remains one of the 
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Above: The range of northern bobwhite quail covers most of eastern North America 
from the Midwest to the Southeast. Below: With help from Wayne Helton, manager of 
the Baker Quail Plantation, Steven Felsher takes a shot at a bobwhite. 


last large undeveloped tracts 

of pine flatwoods in Southwest 
Florida. Situated in the middle of 
developments, citrus groves and 
pastureland, the management 
area sits close to the southern 
edge of the northern bobwhite 
quail range. In the 1970s, the 
estimated quail population hit 
about 34,000 birds in the WMA, 
but declined in recent years. 
Since the 1990s, the annual har- 
vest averaged about 2,000 birds. 

“T would rate the Babcock- 
Webb WMA as the best in the 
state,” McKelvy said. “Although 
densities are down like most of 
the Southeast, management on 
this area does target bobwhites 
and habitat conditions are well 
suited for working a brace of 
well-trained dogs. The habitat 
is composed of dry prairie 
and South Florida flatwoods, 
including scattered slash pine, 
saw palmetto, various grasses, 
forbs and legumes. Depressional 
wetlands and marsh also are 
scattered across most of these 
landscapes.” 

The Triple N Ranch WMA 
contains 15,391 acres near 
Holopaw in Osceola County. Also 
near Holopaw, Bull Creek WMA 
contains 23,646 acres that allow 


quail hunting. East of Lake 
Kissimmee, Three Lakes WMA 
offers another 52,976 acres of 
public hunting in Osceola County. 
Adjacent to Three Lakes WMA, 
the 8,859-acre Prairie Lakes 
Unit offers some quail hunting. 
In each, the habitat largely 
consists of longleaf or slash pine 
and palmetto flatwoods with 
scattered wet and dry prairies, 
some cypress or mixed hardwood 
hammocks and scrub along creek 
channels. 


Avon Park Air Force Range 
covers about 106,000 acres of 
Polk and Highlands counties. 
The military allows the public 
to use 82,000 acres for hunting. 
The habitat mostly consists of 
mixed pine, prairies, marshes, 
hammocks and scrub. 

In the Panhandle region, 
quail hunters might visit the 
582,691-acre Apalachicola WMA 
in the Apalachicola National 
Forest. The Apalachicola Quail 
Enhancement Area provides 
4,365 acres in Leon County 
specifically for quail hunting. 
Blackwater WMA contains an- 
other 191,148 acres in Okaloosa 
and Santa Rosa counties. 

“Today, it takes intensive 
management to make and 
preserve quail habitat,” Berger 
explained. “When people create 
the right environment on a 
sufficiently large scale, quail 
quickly find it and colonize it. 
Places intensively managed 
probably have more quail now 
than they ever did.” 

With proper management, 
Florida sportsmen should enjoy 
quail hunting for years to come. 
For booking trips with Baker 
Quail Plantation, call 904-334- 
4323 or visit www.bakerquail- 
plantation.com. FW 
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Above: Platt Branch is home to rare cutthroat grass seeps - 
boggy meadows growing beneath slash pine and around 
seasonal wetlands. Top: Old-growth pines provide an 
important habitat for colonies of red-cockaded woodpeckers. 
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Platt Branch Wildlife 


and Environmental Area 


By Ann Morrow 


Southwest of Lake Placid, cattle once roamed the 
nearly 2,000 acres of oak scrub, pine flatwoods and 
wetlands known today as the Platt Branch Wildlife 
and Environmental Area. Nestled against the 
Fisheating Creek floodplain at the southern end of 
the Lake Wales Ridge, this former ranch is named 
for Platt Branch, a creek that flows through the site. 
A meandering loop trail takes hikers past 
freshwater wetlands, old-growth longleaf pines 
and cutthroat grass seeps, an endangered plant 
community found almost exclusively in Polk and 
Highlands counties. Platt Branch is open only 
for hiking, picnicking and nature study. Plana 
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leisurely visit so you can appreciate the solitude, and 
the opportunity to see red-cockaded woodpeckers, 
gopher tortoises, scrub-jays and other rarities 
protected at this site. 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission established Platt Branch WEA through 
its Mitigation Park Program, which provides 
protected places for gopher tortoises to live. Created 
in response to declining tortoise populations, the 
program requires developers who eliminate tortoise 
habitat to pay fees, which are used to buy and 
manage high-quality habitats like this one. By 
protecting the gopher tortoise, we enable hundreds 
of other animals, from tiny scarab beetles to Florida 
mice and indigo snakes, to enjoy protection as well. 
Some of these species occur only in gopher tortoise 
burrows and nowhere else in the world. 

Along the 3.5-mile loop trail, stop at wetland 
overlooks to look for wood ducks, ibis, egrets, herons, 
wood storks and Florida sandhill cranes. Note 
the swaths of knee-high cutthroat grass on the 
approach to the shallow freshwater ponds. Cutthroat 
grass seeps are boggy meadows growing beneath 
slash pine and around seasonal wetlands. Regular 
burning keeps this fire-adapted plant community 
healthy. 

Rosemary, lichens and short oaks of several 
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Platt Branch is a new site on the Great Florida Birding Trail. 
Birds that can be spotted there include the Florida scrub- 
jay (above) and the red-cockaded woodpecker (below). At 
Platt Branch, the cavity trees are marked and easy to spot. 


species characterize the desert-like, sandy oak scrub 
habitat. Florida scrub-jays and gopher tortoises 

are common here. Regular burning and occasional 
mechanical treatments help maintain scrub and 
preserve the patches of bare, open ground where 
scrub-jays forage for and cache acorns, their favorite 
food. Be sure and look down from time to time and 
study tracks left in the sand. See if you can identify 
the movements of gopher tortoises, snakes, deer, 
raccoons and others. 

The pine flatwoods that cover 70 percent of 
Platt Branch are home to deer, turkeys, northern 
bobwhites and fox squirrels. Leave the loop trail and 
follow sandy service roads to the western portion of 
the WEA to reach the floodplain of Fisheating Creek 
and sections of old-growth longleaf pines. The pines 
don’t attain the stature typical of old-growth pines 
in North Florida, but they are important habitat 
for colonies of red-cockaded woodpeckers. Only a 
few examples of this old-growth habitat remain in 
southern Florida. The federally endangered red- 
cockaded woodpecker is the only North American 
woodpecker to excavate roost and nest cavities in 
living pine trees, generally those more than 80 
years old. At Platt Branch, the cavity trees are 
marked and easy to spot. During the April to July 
nesting season, keep 60-70 feet (the length of a 
semi-trailer truck) from the marked trees. 

Platt Branch is a new site on the Great Florida 
Birding Trail, and you can pick up a bird checklist 
at the entrance kiosk. For more top birding sites in 
the area, go to floridabirdingtrail.com. Call 893- 
465-6722 to learn more about Platt Branch WEA or 
visit MyFWC.com and follow links to Recreation. FW 
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Each winter, the beaches of 
Florida play host to a wide 
variety of visitors from out 

of state. And they aren’t just 
tourists from up north fleeing 
the winter cold. Florida’s 
“snowbirds” also include a wide 
variety of migratory shorebirds, 
many of which travel thousands 
of miles each year in search 

of food and shelter from harsh 
winter weather. At times, a 
single Florida beach may be 
covered with thousands of birds 
that have traveled from as far 
north as the Arctic Circle. 

It’s hard to image there 
could possibly be enough food to 
feed them all. What could they 
possibly be eating? And how can 


they all manage to get enough to 
eat without constantly fighting 
over what appears to be the very 
meager pickings on seemingly 
barren beaches and tidal flats? 

For the careful observer, the 
answer is as plain as the nose on 
your face. In fact, since the nose 
of shorebirds is built into their 
bills, that’s exactly the answer. 
Each species of shorebird has 
its own unique bill adapted to 
sample its own particular portion 
of a living feast. 

What appears at first 
glance to be a barren beach or 
mud flat is actually teeming 
with small, sometimes almost 
microscopic organisms that are 
prey for shorebirds. These are 


a 


primarily invertebrates such 

as small crabs, marine worms, 
and burrowing snails but also 
include small fish in tidal pools. 
Some of these organisms are on 
or just below the surface, but 
many can be found burrowing 
several inches down. And, 
although shorebirds may look 
similar in size and color, their 
bills vary greatly in length, size 
and shape, and each dines on 


Below: The largest North American 
shorebird is the long-billed curlew. 
Adult females have longer bills than 
males and juveniles. Facing page: 
While the marbled godwit looks 
similar to the curlew, its bill curves 
upward, and the curlew’s curves 
downward. 


Although shorebirds may look similar in size and color, their bills vary greatly 


in length, size and shape, and each dines on specific prey found 


on the many different levels of the “shorebird buffet table.” 
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Above: The semipalmated plover was 
named for its partially webbed feet. 
It is one of the most common plovers 
seen during migration. Below: As its 
name suggests, a ruddy turnstone 
looks for prey by turning over stones 
and other objects. It feeds primarily 
on aquatic invertebrates and insects 
but also will eat carrion, garbage 
and bird’s eggs. 


specific prey found on the many 
different levels of the “shorebird 
buffet table.” 

Plovers generally have 
small bills they use to pluck tiny 
crustaceans and worms from 
the surface of the mudflats that 
are exposed by retreating tides. 
You can watch them as they run 
about the flats, freezing in place 
just long enough to spot a worm 
or small crustacean and then 
dashing to capture it before it 
burrows under the fresh mud. In 
doing so, they are accessing the 
uppermost layer of the shorebird 
buffet. 

Some plovers range a bit 
wider in their search for food. 
The Wilson’s plover has a bill 
that is quite large for this family 
of shorebirds. Watch these birds 
hunt farther up on the beach 
and you see their robust bill 
is perfect for capturing and 
dismembering their primary 
prey, which are the small crabs 
that live above the water line. It’s 
quite interesting to watch them 
hunt. Like other plovers, they 
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walk rapidly along the beach. 
When one finds a group of crabs 
near their burrows, it will freeze 
until it spots one foolish enough 
to move too far from its hole. 
When that happens, the Wilson's 
will dash like lightning, snaring 
the crab in its strong bill. At that 
point, it’s all over for the crab. 
The Wilson’s simply plucks off 
the crab’s legs, swallows it whole 
and finishes the meal by eating 
the remaining legs. 
Black-bellied plovers are the 
largest plovers. They get their 
name from the very distinctive, 
black underside plumage they 
exhibit during their breeding 
season, although most of the time 
they are in Florida they have a 
much duller brown-and-white 
plumage. Black-bellied plovers 
seem to love marine worms. 
They often can be seen moving 
in the characteristic start-and- 
stop manner of other plovers. 
However, they often hunt not on 
shore, but in the shallow tidal 
pools. When they spot a marine 
worm, they grab it and run back 


to water’s edge, where they clean 
the worm by repeatedly dipping 
it to remove the sediments before 
eating it. Sometimes the worms 
don’t give up without a fight. If 
the plover doesn’t grab the worm 
before it gets part of its body back 
into its burrow, quite a humorous 
struggle can ensue as the plover 
strains to pull the worm out. In 
the end, the plover usually wins. 

Most of us have seen 
sanderlings dashing up and 
down the beach, retreating from 
each advancing wave and then 
following the wave as it washes 
back down the slope. These 
small, grayish-white shorebirds 
pluck their prey from the shallow 
high-energy water in the swash 
zone. Their bills are longer than 
those of plovers, so they have just 
a little more reach to help catch 
their rapidly moving prey. 

Ruddy turnstones are 
also commonly spotted on the 
beaches. These reddish-brown 
birds have a wedge-shaped 
bill that is strong enough to 
turn over almost any rock or 
shell, and that’s just what they 
do. Turnstones forage along 
the beach, flipping each and 
every object they encounter, 
and quickly downing tasty 
invertebrates they find clinging 
to the undersides. 

Not all shorebirds have 
to hunt down their meals so 
vigorously. Many common 
Florida shorebirds, including 
dowitchers, godwits and willets, 


Top to bottom: The whimbrel’s bill 
is curved in the same shape as 
fiddler crab burrows, which makes it 
easy for the bird to probe a burrow 
and pull out the inhabitant. If the 
crab is sandy, the whimbrel may 
wash it before breaking off its legs 
and swallowing it. The American 
oystercatcher uses its brightly- 
colored bill to pry open the shells 
of bivalves (oysters, clams and 
mussels). Sanderlings are usually 
seen running along the tideline. 
They run ahead of incoming waves 
and, as the waves recede, run back 
to probe the wet sand for stranded 
invertebrates. 
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have longer bills, which they 
use to find their prey by probing 
in the soft shoreline sediments. 
Two other less-common migrant 
species sometimes seen here 
are whimbrels and curlews. 
Both have very long, curved 
bills designed to reach the most 
deeply-buried food. You might 
call the long-billed curlew the 
king of shorebirds since it can 
reach a total body length of 22 


inches and sports a majestic bill 
up to 7 inches long. Not much 
escapes the extreme reach of this 
bird. 

American oystercatchers 
probably have the most unique 
bill of all the shorebirds. Not 
only is it bright orange, but it 
is long and laterally flattened, 
almost like a knife blade. 
Oystercatchers are so-named 
because they stalk the shallow 
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water and beach sediments 
probing for mollusks. When 

they find one, they pull it out 

of the sand and carry it up on 
the beach where they use their 
perfectly adapted bill to pry 
apart the mollusk so they can 
dine on the shellfish within. The 
unique bill of the oystercatcher 
provides it access to food no 
other shorebird can eat, which is 
just another example of how each 
shorebird has its own unique bill 
perfectly adapted to capturing 
its chosen prey. In the shorebird 
world, there is no such thing as, 
“one size fits all.” FW 


Above: A black-bellied plover 
struggles to pull a worm from 

the sand. This species functions 
as a sentinel for mixed groups 

of shorebirds because it is wary 
and quick to sound an alarm. 

Left: The Wilson’s plover feeds 

on crustaceans, especially 

fiddler crabs, as well as worms 
and insects. It is larger than the 
semipalmated plover and has dull- 
grayish legs, a long, thick black bill 
and a more flat-headed profile. 


Let’s see now... Soccer practice at 

10 a.m.; piano lessons at 11:30; 

then lunch; and after that, the scouts 
meeting. Then you can play on the 
computer and watch a little TV... That 
should do it... A day full of safe, secure, 
structured activities. 

That doesn’t sound like the way 
childhood was when | was a kid. My 
schedule was more like “Go outside and 
play.” 

We had structured activities too, 
like little league and whatnot, but they 
didn’t dominate our days. They didn’t 
define the essence of childhood back 
then. | remember playing little league 
and the important lessons | learned 
from the thrill of victory and the agony of 
defeat. Yet, those memories can’t hold 
a candle to the other things | remember 
about growing up in Florida. 

Back in my childhood days, 
summertime was for climbing trees, 
catching and releasing tadpoles and 
minnows, turning over a rotten log to 
see what was living under it, exploring 
a wooded area - even if it was just a 
quarter-of-an-acre lot, and picking a 
handful of wild blackberries and eating 
them on the spot. | still like to do that. 


| could take a cane pole and ride 
my bike in any direction and find a place 
to fish, usually within a mile. Actually, 
| didn’t even need a cane pole. All | 
needed was a piece of string and a fish- 
hook. | could always find a stick to use 
for a pole and an insect or something to 
use for bait. A rock would do for a sinker. 

| could take my dog with me, too. 
Back then, parents weren’t afraid to 
let children out of their sight, and dogs 
were free to leave the yard to play and 
explore with kids. 

If | fell down and skinned my knee, 
it wouldn’t occur to anybody that we 
should haul somebody into court over 
my little injury. In those days, we'd clean 
the wound, apply a bandage and get 
back out there for more adventure. 

That’s what it was - adventure. | 
was using all my senses at once. My 
eyes weren't focused on an electronic 
screen. They were scanning my 
environment, taking in birds and other 
animals, and | was smelling and hearing 
things that weren't part of my life in the 
confines of a safe home. 

| wondered about the things | saw. 
Why does the female black widow kill 
her mate? Why is the male cardinal 


prettier than the female? | wondered 
what kind of critter would emerge 

from this cocoon and when that would 
happen. | wondered what kind of animal 
lived in that hole. What kind of animal 
made this track. 

If | saw a pretty flower, | could 
pick it and take it home to my mother. 
Nobody minded back then. 

| didn’t have to be afraid of wild 
animals. | knew to keep my distance. 

Childhood adventures taught me 
many things | could never have learned 
in a classroom and certainly not seated 
at a computer or watching television. | 
learned about my place in the systems 
that sustain life on this planet. 

All those things made my 
imagination soar. Maybe that had a 
lot to do with my decision to become a 
writer. | have stories to tell. 

Structured activities have their 
value and electronics certainly reflect 
advances in our quest for information 
and entertainment. Even so, it’s 
troubling to see new generations drifting 
away from contact with all the wonders 
that would be right before their eyes if 
they just knew how to step outside and 
look around. FW 
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It was the fourth straight day my 
husband, Raymond, and I had 
been deer hunting in Central 
Florida. The week before, we had 
hunted for five consecutive days, 
seeing only a couple of spikes, a 
4-pointer and a 6-pointer. We were 
searching for at least a 7-pointer; 
we wanted a mature buck. Ray- 
mond was helping me try to get 
my first buck. 

We shivered at the coolness 
of the morning as we got into our 
truck to drive to our blind. It was 
6:30 a.m., and the first streaks 
of daylight were coming up over 
the river. The morning before, 
we jumped up three does bedded 
down very close to our blind. We 
hoped that would not happen 
again. 

Fog rolled from the river 
across the dirt road as we headed 
toward our blind. We pushed the 


truck through some palmettos for 
cover and got out. We gathered 
our gear and quietly moved 
through the dark, oak hammock 
to the blind. We got into the blind 
and got situated. 

I brought my 35mm camera, 
hoping to get a spectacular shot 
of the sunrise. It promised to be 
breathtaking through the fog. 
Pink streaks of light started 
across the sky, turning the fog 
a bright pink color. I snapped a 
couple of shots every few seconds 
as the sunrise became more 
luminous. A light, fresh breeze 
blew through the blind. 

I snapped another picture of 
the pink fog, which was getting 
thicker by the second. I thought, 
“Tt would be my luck that a buck 
would step out while I have a 
camera in my lap, rather than my 
gun.” However, my .30-06 was 
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next to me, ready for me to grab. I 
noticed movement on the adjacent 
ranch through the now very thick 
fog. 

“Ts that a cow or a deer?” I 
asked my husband. 

“T can’t see anything in the 
fog,” he answered as he raised his 
binoculars. 

“See the legs moving? That’s 
all I can make out, and I can’t tell 
if the legs are deer legs or cow 
legs,” he finally said. 

After a second or two of 
watching the legs move closer 
toward the fence that separated 
the two ranches, Raymond 
excitedly said, “It’s a deer. I think 
it may be a buck, but I’m not 
sure.” 

I quickly laid my camera in 
its bag and grabbed my rifle. I got 
in position on one knee, just in 
case. 


In an instant, the fog 
dispersed enough to see the 
silhouette of a buck. Four distinct 
points on one side showed black 
against the bright pink fog. At 
first it seemed he would jump the 
fence, but he didn’t. He turned 
and headed toward the marsh, 
still on the adjacent ranch. He 
was about 200 to 250 yards away. 
A large oak tree blocked our view 
from seeing him further. I waited, 
my heart pounding wildly. 

After two or three minutes, 
Raymond said, “You might as well 
relax. I’m sure he went into the 
marsh, and unless he comes back 
out, he’s gone.” 

I agreed. 

I laid my gun down and sat 
back in my chair and started 
to settle down. Raymond and I 
looked full circle around the blind, 
looking for more movement. My 
eyes went back to the spot where 
I last saw the buck. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes! I could see 
the front half of the buck from 
behind the big oak tree that had 
previously blocked our view. 

“There he is again!” I could 
hardly keep my voice to a low 
level. 

I grabbed my gun and got 
back into position. The buck 
started walking away from the 
marsh down the fence line, just 
inside the adjacent ranch. 

“Please jump the fence. Jump 
the fence!” I whispered. 

I kept my gun moving down 
the fence line with him. 

Raymond frantically 
whispered, “We've got to do 
something to get his attention, or 
we'll lose him.” 

He looked down at the grunt 
call, the rattle bag and the doe 
bleat can he had carefully laid out 
in preparation. 

“T think [ll try the can,” he 
said. 

He called. With the first call, 
the buck came to full attention 
and looked straight toward our 


blind. Carefully, Raymond called 
two more times. 

The buck finally seemed to 
lose interest and continued to 
move down the fence line until he 
walked behind a large pile of trees 
downed by hurricanes. Raymond 
called several more times with the 
can. We waited and watched. 

“Maybe we should get out 
and go after him,” Raymond 
suggested. “He could cross 
over the fence and go into that 
pond over there, go out into the 
pasture behind us or go into the 
hammock. With any of those 
moves, we lose him. I think 
maybe we should go after him.” 

He unzipped the blind to go 
out. 

The thought came to me, “Be 
still, watch and wait.” 

“Wait,” I said to Raymond. “I 
think we need to sit here and wait 
to see what he does. He seemed 
very interested in that can, and 
he may be circling around.” 

Raymond reluctantly sat back 
down. “It’s your deer; it’s your 
hunt.” 

We waited... and waited... and 
waited. It seemed like an eternity 
passed. Had I made the wrong 
decision? I stayed in position but 
relaxed my gun somewhat. I was 
about ready to get back into the 
chair when I saw the buck’s head 
and antlers through the downed 
trees, moving back toward us. He 
was on the ranch. He was coming 
toward us. 

He came around the downed 
trees, coming straight toward 
the blind. I quickly put my gun 
back on him, took the safety off 
and waited for the right shot. He 
continued to move purposefully 
toward us, getting closer and 
closer. 

“Shoot him!” I heard my 
husband whisper in my ear. 

“When are you going to shoot 
him?” he whispered. 

But the buck was still coming 
toward us, so I waited. I preferred 


a broadside shot, which he had yet 
to present. About 30 yards from 
the blind, he turned. I fired. He 
hunched and ran straight toward 
the marsh. My heart sank. The 
marsh had thick reed-like grass 
about 4 to 5 feet tall and so thick, 
it was almost impossible to walk 
through. I believed he was lost to 
us. 

“Let’s not push him. You got 
a good shot!” Raymond excitedly 
said. He kissed me. “You got 
him!” 

We waited about 15 minutes, 
then went out to see if we could 
pick up a blood trail. It was easy 
to spot. We stayed there another 
15 minutes before we started 
following the trail toward the 
marsh. 

As we approached the edge of 
the marsh, Raymond said, “You 
wait here by the edge so as not to 
lose the trail, while I go into the 
marsh a ways and see if I can see 
anything.” He all but disappeared 
into the tall, thick reeds. 

Suddenly Raymond jumped 
out of the reeds in front of me. 
“He's right here! Come put your 
hands around these antlers!” 

“What is he?” I asked. 

I had been so caught up in 
getting a good shot placement 
that I had not paid attention to 
his antlers. 

“He’s an 8-pointer!” Raymond 
yelled back. 

He took my hand and led me 
through the grasses about 10 or 
15 feet. There lay the beautiful 
buck. 

Raymond knelt down and 
started counting the points on 
the far side of his rack. “One, two, 
three, four, fi... one, two, three, 
four, fi...” Then more slowly, “One, 
two, three, four, five!” He contin- 
ued on the other side. “Six, seven, 
eight, NINE! He’s a 9-pointer!!” 
he exclaimed. 

I knelt down. I put my hands 
around his antlers and lifted his 
majestic head. He was my buck! FW 
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FWC Update 


FWC wraps up meeting in Crystal River 


The FWC held a two-day meeting in 
Crystal River on June 17-18. 

The Commission heard an update 
on the agency’s manatee management 
plan, showcasing the significant man- 
agement tasks that are in progress. 
The FWC’s Division of Law Enforcement 
also provided a progress report on its 
work plan regarding manatee harass- 
ment from human interaction. 

The FWC adopted a new peregrine 
falcon management plan and approved 
removal of the peregrine falcon from 
Florida’s list of endangered species. 

Commissioners approved a rule 
to change the recreational harvest 
season for red snapper in Gulf of 
Mexico state waters from June 1 
through Sept. 30 to June 1 through 
Aug. 14. This is consistent with new 
federal regulations and is necessary 
because of recreational over-harvests 
of Gulf red snapper in 2008. 

The FWC also approved new rules 
for Gulf grouper that are consistent 


with new federal regulations. The rules 
help reduce fishing pressure on Gulf 
grouper to improve fishing in the future. 

The new rules will decrease the daily 
recreational aggregate bag limit for grou- 
per from five fish to four per person in Gulf 
state waters, except in Monroe County, 
and establish a Feb. 1 - March 31 closed 
spawning season for all recreational har- 
vest of shallow-water groupers (gag, black, 
red, yellowfin, scamp, yellowmouth, rock 
hind and red hind) in Gulf state waters, 
except in Monroe County. 

Other provisions in the new grouper 
rules reduced the commercial minimum- 
size limit for Gulf red grouper, and for all 
importation and sale of red grouper, from 
20 inches to 18 inches total length. 

The Commission proposed draft rule 
amendments to clarify that it is unlawful to 
buy or sell snook taken within or without 
the state except as provided in snook 
special activity license provisions; that no 
person shall harvest or possess any snook 
taken within or without the state during 


Commissioners recognize heroic and outstanding service 


Jason Archambault, Corp. Alan 
Whigham, Edwin McMullen, FWC 
Officer Rob Goley and Madison Co. 
Sheriff Benjamin Stewart - recipients 
of FWC Lifesaving Award - with Col. 
Julie Jones and Commissioners. 


The life-saving efforts of two volunteer 
firefighters and two law enforcement 
officers earned the men recognition by 
the FWC. 

The agency's Commissioners also 
honored an outstanding prosecutor 
and a career agency employee during 
their session in Crystal River. 

Rob Goley, a law enforcement 
officer with the FWC, received a 
Lifesaving Award for his efforts during 
the Withlacoochee River flooding in 


April. He works in Lake City for the 
FWC’s North Central Region. 

Jason Archambault and Edwin 
McMullen, volunteers with the Lee 
County Volunteer Fire Department, 
received Service Commendations for 
their assistance during the flood crisis, 
as did Corp. Alan Whigham of the 
Madison County Sheriff's Office. 

Robert “Bo” Bayer earned the 
Outstanding Prosecutor Award. He is 
Assistant State Attorney in the Eighth 
Judicial Circuit in Union County. 

The Commissioners recognized 
Tim Regan for his 35 years of service 
and retirement from the FWC’s Division 
of Habitat and Species Conservation. 
Goley and his crew of McMullin, 
Whigham and Archambault spotted a 
man clinging to a tree after the man’s 
boat had capsized in the Withlacoochee 
River in Hamilton County. 

“| couldn't have picked a better 
crew to work with on this rescue,” Goley 
said after the April 6 rescue. He said 
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closed seasons; that snook possessed 
on state waters, whether landed within 
or without state waters, must be in 
a whole condition; and that anglers 
may temporarily possess snook only 
to determine compliance with size 
requirements. These rule amendments 
will take effect in early September 
unless a public hearing is requested. 

Commissioners also proposed 
draft rule amendments that would 
automatically allow use of new designs 
of bycatch-reduction and turtle- 
exclusion devices in shrimp trawls in 
state waters, when new designs are 
certified for use in adjacent federal 
waters, and make technical changes 
to turtle-excluder-device rules. Two 
bycatch-reduction devices currently 
allowed in state waters would continue 
to be legal. 

The full agenda is available at 
MyFWC.com. 

The next FWC meeting is set for 
Sept. 9-11 at Howey-in-the-Hills. 


Robert “Bo” Bayer, Asst. State 
Attorney 8th Judicial Circuit in 
Union County, received the FWC’s 
Outstanding Prosecutor Award. 


McMullin, of Lee Fire Rescue, knew 
the river “like the back of his hand.” 
Whigham is Madison County Sheriff's 
Office dive team coordinator, and 
Archambault is a Tallahassee firefight- 
er and member of Lee Fire Rescue. 

Goley had to fight the current 
to get to the stranded man. He 
grounded the boat in the top half of 
a submerged tree on the east side of 
the river, using the current to hold the 
vessel in place. 

“Everyone did what needed to be 
done,” Goley said. They got the man 
into the boat. “He didn’t say much, 
other than that the river was ‘wicked.’”” 
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Florida’s W 


On the front line of clit 


Saltwater shoreline anglers now need a license 


As of Aug. 1, Florida’s resident salt- 
water anglers who fish from shore 

or a structure affixed to shore must 
purchase a $7.50 (plus administrative 
and handling fees) shoreline fishing 
license, unless they have a regular 
resident saltwater fishing license. 

The new license applies only to 
Florida resident saltwater anglers 
who fish from shore. Resident anglers 
may prefer to purchase the regular 
recreational saltwater license that 
covers them, no matter where they fish 
for saltwater species in Florida. 

Florida has always required 
nonresidents to have a license 
when fishing from shore, and they 
will still need to purchase a regular 
nonresident saltwater fishing license. 

The new shoreline saltwater 
fishing license provides all of the 
same exemptions as a regular license, 
including senior citizens, children, 
disabled people who meet certain 
qualifications, active-duty military 
personnel while home on leave, and 
anglers who fish from a licensed pier. 

In addition, the shoreline 


ildlife: 
imate change 
The FWC hosted 
“Florida’s Wildlife: 
On the front line of 
climate change” 
summit in Orlando 

last year and 

recently published 

a report about 

the event. 

The 
report summarizes 
information from presentations 
and discussions in the workshops 
conducted during the summit in 
October 2008. It also identifies some 
of the concerns that emerged after 
three days of discussions about 
potential impacts of climate change for 
Florida’s fish and wildlife resources. 
Climate change experts from 

around the state and country attended 
the summit to share their knowledge of 


mate change 


Summit Report 


license requirement includes two new 
exemptions: 
e Anglers drawing food stamps, tempo- 
rary cash assistance or Medicaid 
¢ Anglers fishing in their home counties 
who use cane poles or other gear 
that does not depend on mechanical 
retrieval 
At the request of the FWC, the Florida 
Legislature passed the new license 
requirement to head off a federal license 
requirement that will go into effect Jan. 1, 
2010, and will have a $15-$25 fee begin- 
ning in 2011. Florida’s new shoreline 
license exempts the state’s anglers from 
the federal license requirement. 
Other permit fee changes take effect 
July 2010. They include increases in: 
¢ The state waterfowl stamp, from the 
current $3 to $5 
* The resident turkey permit, from $5 to 
$10 
¢ The nonresident turkey permit, from 
$100 to $125 
* The wildlife management area 
permit for hunting, fishing and other 
recreational uses, from $26 to $30 
¢ The limited-entry or special- 


how to manage fish and wildlife as the 
climate changes. Keynote speakers in- 
cluded two Nobel Peace Prize laureates, 
Drs. Virginia Burkett and Jean Brennan. 

This summit was the first one in 
the nation to put a fish and wildlife face 
on climate change to help managers 
understand specifically what climate 
change may mean for Florida panthers, 
manatees, gopher tortoises and other 
species. 

Florida’s geography and diverse 
ecosystems place the state in a frontline 
position for experiencing the effects of 
climate change, making it a key place 
to learn about the impacts of climate 
change on fish and wildlife. 

FWC Executive Director Ken 
Haddad established a Climate Change 
Steering Committee almost immediately 
after the summit. This committee is 
charged with integrating climate change 
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opportunity hunt fee, from $100 

per day to $150 per day and $250 

per week to $300 per week, as 

determined by FWC Commissioners 
* The snook permit, from $2 to $10 
¢ The lobster permit, from $2 to $5 
Also, new laws create a $5 annual 
deer permit (in addition to the current 
hunting license requirement for 
deer hunters) and allow the agency 
to charge up to $5 per day for non- 
hunting and non-fishing recreation on 
certain wildlife management areas. 

The FWC will evaluate areas where 
it is the lead manager to determine 
where to charge the fees and how 
much to charge. In addition, the state 
will use up to 10 percent of the hunting 
and sport-fishing fees to promote 
those sports, with emphasis on youth 
participation. 
For more information, visit 

MyFWC.com. 


FWC announces publication of Climate Change Summit Report 


into the FWC’s agency structure to 
manage fish and wildlife resources 
for their long-term well-being and the 
benefit of people. 

“The FWC is committed to 
developing a comprehensive plan 
of action for Florida to address the 
impacts of climate change on its 
fish and wildlife resources,” Haddad 
said. “Our summit was the first step 
in helping the FWC develop climate 
change strategies to ensure the best 
possible future for Florida’s wildlife.” 

The steering committee has 
appointed several agency teams 
on climate change. As they develop 
materials, the FWC’s Climate Change 
Web site will host informative pieces 
on the work being done to manage 
wildlife for resiliency and adaptation. 
Visit MyFWC.com and click on “Climate 
Change: Wildlife on the front line.” 
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FWC Update 


Officers recognized 
for protecting natural 
resources 


FWC officers stationed in Collier 
County were presented with a plaque 
from the Rookery Bay National 
Estuarine Research Reserve at a 
ceremony in May. The plaque was in 
appreciation for the outstanding ser- 
vice the officers provided to protect 
natural resources, and for the part- 
nership the officers have formed with 
Rookery Bay staff and volunteers. 

“We greatly appreciate the 
recognition,” FWC’s Capt. Jayson 
Horadam said. “It has been 
a privilege to work with such 
hardworking and dedicated people.” 

The Rookery Bay Reserve 
represents one of the few remaining 
undisturbed mangrove estuaries 
in North America. Located at the 
northern end of the Ten Thousand 
Islands, it is a unique ecosystem and 
home to 150 species of birds and 
many threatened and endangered 
species, including the Florida 
manatee and panther. The FWC law 
enforcement office is located on the 
110,000 acre reserve. 

“It has been great working with 
the FWC officers and having them 
on-site looking over the reserve,” 
said Gary Lytton, Rookery Bay’s 
environmental administrator. “The 
reserve’s natural resources are 
better protected and, together, we 
are providing the best possible 
service to the public,” 

The event included a luncheon 
provided by the Reserve's Citizen 
Support Organization and Friends of 
Rookery Bay. 


FWC officers are presented with a 
plaque from the Rookery Bay National 
Estuarine Research Reserve. 


SY390uY Move 


FWC proposes revisions to imperiled species 
management and listing process 


Limpkin chicks are covered in down 
and are able to leave the nest within 
a day after hatching and follow one or 
both parents. 


“Florida is on the edge of leadership 
in the management of imperiled 
species,” said Kenneth Wright, FWC 
commissioner at the Commission 
meeting in Crystal River after hearing 
an update from staff. “This proposal 
for revising the process puts the 
focus on management without getting 
wrapped around terminology.” 

Dr. Elsa Haubold, leader of 
the FWC’s imperiled species team, 
presented the update. The update 
included a proposal for an improved 
listing process, species protections, 
management plans and coordination 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
to streamline permitting functions 
between the regulatory agencies. 

After discussion, the Commission 
directed staff to bring back a draft 
rule at the September 2009 meeting 
to revise the imperiled species listing 
process and other tools for managing 
imperiled species. 

The imperiled species team has 
been working on improving the man- 
agement system and listing process 
for Florida’s imperiled species after 
the Commission directed them in 
December 2007 to evaluate the cur- 
rent practice. The team concentrated 
on developing a process that includes 
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a comprehensive and cohesive ap- 
proach to managing species so they 
will thrive, rather than become extinct. 

For more than a decade, the FWC 
focused its attention for imperiled 
species just on the listing process 
because of concerns and a lack of 
understanding of the current imperiled 
species listing process. 

Confusion also occurred in 
understanding the difference between 
the federal list for endangered and 
threatened species and Florida’s own 
imperiled species list, which contained 
some federal species, but not all, 
and not always in the same listing 
category. The FWC team is developing 
a listing process with a goal that it 
be understood and supported by 
the public, which will enable staff to 
focus on conserving imperiled species 
rather than focusing on the listing 
designation of a particular species. 

“We will be creating a 
management system for imperiled 
species, which will require a revision 
of the current listing process and the 
way we manage imperiled species,” 
Haubold said. “As the team evaluates 
how we list imperiled species in 
Florida, we are focusing on how 
we manage the species to reduce 
and hopefully eliminate the risk of 
extinction for these rare species.” 

The team’s proposal for the listing 
process suggests that Florida use one 
imperiled species list, which would 
include two designations for imperiled 
species in Florida. The first designation 
would contain those species that are 
listed as threatened or endangered 
under the federal Endangered Species 
Act. 

The second designation would in- 
clude Florida species that are at risk of 
extinction, but are not listed federally, 
such as the gopher tortoise, key blen- 
ny, Eustis pupfish, short-tailed snake, 
Homosassa shrew and white-crowned 
pigeon. The Florida-designated species 
would be a single category. 


Commissioners appoint Nick Wiley as executive director 


The FWC ended its session on June 17 
by voting to appoint Nick Wiley, assistant 
executive director, to the position of 
executive director when Ken Haddad, 
current director, retires in December. 

Haddad made the official announce- 
ment of his retirement on June 15 and 
discussions of his retirement and replace- 
ment took place at the meeting in Crystal River. As the session 
drew to a close at 7 p.m., Commissioner Kenneth Wright made 
a motion to appoint Wiley to the top position of the FWC. 

All seven commissioners voiced their support for the 
motion to select Wiley and praised his leadership and 
consensus-building abilities. 

“This is not a ‘spur of the moment’ decision,” said Rodney 
Barreto, FWC chairman. “I do believe going through a long, 
drawn-out process of selection wouldn't be beneficial to the 
agency. And | doubt we would come away with a different 
result even if we do go through a process. The mere fact that 
this is unanimous should give everyone comfort.” 

Commissioner Brian Yablonski echoed this sentiment. 
“Why drag out this process? Why create uncertainty within the 


agency? We have a great candidate and we should just do it.” 

Wiley, 47, began his career with the former Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission in 1988. He moved his way 
up the ranks and was named assistant executive director in 
2008. 

Wiley said, “l am rarely speechless, but I’m close right 
now. | love this agency. | can’t talk about it without getting 
emotional. | would be honored to accept the position.” 

Wiley’s appointment as executive director will now go to 
the Florida Senate for confirmation. 

In a letter to Commissioners, Haddad wrote, “I! appreciate 
the honor you have bestowed on me by allowing me to have 
served as executive director for almost eight years.” 

He assured the Commission and staff that he would 
remain fully engaged up until his very last day on the job, and 
even in retirement he plans to remain active in the fish and 
wildlife arena in some way. 

“lam very excited about the Commission’s decision,” 
Haddad said after the vote. “Nick is the perfect person and 
the Commission made a wise decision. | look forward to work- 
ing with him for the next six months, and | know that Nick has 
the capability to take this agency to new heights of success.” 


Florida Guides Association honors dedicated FWC scientist, officers 


Three employees of the FWC 
received recognition June 18 
for their tireless conservation of 
marine resources. 

During the second day of the 
Commission meeting, the Florida 
Guides Association explained why 
its 500 members honored Gina 
Russo, an environmental scientist 
in the FWC’s Division of Marine 


Fisheries Management, for her Gina Russo received 


outreach work, and FWC officers the Phil Chapman 
Grant Burton and Louis Hinds, for ee ae 
their innovative enforcement. Pat Kelly. 


Burton and Hinds received 
the guides’ Law Enforcement Officer of the Year Award for 
their “trained eyes,” said Pat Kelly, president of Florida Guides 
Association. Fishing guides often work with the officers in 
apprehending net-regulation violators, Kelly noted. “These are 
the best you've got,” Kelly told FWC Commissioners, relating 
one story he heard that they even swam out to investigate a 
possible violation. 

The officers’ supervisor in the Tampa Field Office, Lt. Rob 
Gerkin, said the two showed initiative in planning and working 
special details primarily in Sarasota and Manatee counties - 
their goal being to detect and apprehend people violating 
net limitations and regulations aimed at protecting fisheries 
populations. 
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“Over the past year, the 
efforts of officers Burton and 
Hinds in enforcing Florida’s 
net-limitation laws have resulted 
in 24 felony arrests and 60 
misdemeanor arrests,” Gerkin 
said. “They have seized over 
4,800 yards of monofilament gill 
net (2.75 miles) and thousands of 
pounds of assorted fish.” 

During the meeting, Hinds 
told Commissioners that he didn’t actually swim to catch the 
people. “I ran through the water.” 

The FWC recently promoted Burton to investigator. Now 
he sometimes works out of the Fort Myers field office when 
not teaming up with Hinds. 

Russo's contributions are of a scientific-educational nature. 

“She promotes the stock-enhancement program, gives 
hatchery tours, and she designed and developed a water tank 
display for outreach events,” Kelly said. “Gina makes it look 
easy, but I’ve seen her in action,” and that is why she received 
the Capt. Phil Chapman Conservationist of the Year Award. 
“She started aquaculture in the classroom and furthered FWC 
goals in many other ways,” Kelly said. 

Since starting her employment with the FWC in 2000, 
she has managed angler-outreach programs for both the 
division and the Stock Enhancement Research Facility at Port 
Manatee. 


Officers Louis Hinds and 
Grant Burton received 
the Law Enforcement 
Officer of the Year Award. 
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FWC Update 


FWC leads the nation in freshwater turtle conservation 


Florida now has the strongest 
conservation measures for the 
harvest of freshwater turtles in the 
country as a result of a vote taken 
by the FWC on June 17. The FWC 
approved a new rule banning the 
commercial harvest of freshwater 
turtles in Florida as of July 20. 

“This is a legacy vote,” said 
Brian Yablonski, FWC commissioner, 
as he made the motion to approve 
the rule. “This decision may be one 
of Florida’s greatest conservation 
stories.” 

More than half of the 24 
members of the public who addressed the Commission prior 
to the vote supported the rule. 

“This is the right thing to do,” said Rodney Barreto, 
chairman of the FWC. “Florida has become the leader with this 
vote.” 

Tim Breault, director of the FWC’s Division of Habitat 
and Species Conservation, presented the new rule to the 
Commission. 

“Florida has such a rich diversity of turtles,” Breault 
said. “It is fitting we have the most comprehensive set of 
protections and conservation measures for freshwater turtles 
in the United States.” 

The rule prohibits taking turtles from the wild that are 
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The FWC has approved a new rule banning the 
commercial harvest of freshwater turtles. 


on Florida’s imperiled species 
list. Also prohibited are species 
that look similar to the imperiled 
species, which include common 
snapping turtles and cooters. In 
addition, collecting freshwater 
turtle eggs will be prohibited. 
Individuals will be allowed to 
take one freshwater turtle per 
day per person from the wild for 
noncommercial use. The transport 
of more than one turtle per day is 
prohibited. 

“To the commercial fishermen 
who came today, | want to say 
your voice has been heard,” said Commissioner Dwight 
Stephenson. “But we’re charged with protecting these species, 
and this new rule is necessary at this time.” 

Some turtle farms depend on collection of wild 
freshwater turtles. With the new rule, turtle farms, under a 
tightly controlled process, will be allowed to collect turtles to 
establish reproduction in captivity so that farms can become 
self-sustaining to lessen their dependence on collection of 
turtles from the wild. 

“1 believe this industry should be moved to aquaculture. 
That’s the logical place for it to be,” Barreto said. 

The closed season for the take of softshell turtles, May 1 
to July 31, will not change under the new rule. 


Florida Wildlife Federation honors FWC commissioners and officer 


The Florida Wildlife Federation honored two FWC 
commissioners and a law enforcement officer for their 
conservation efforts. 

The federation chose FWC Investigator Steven E. Thomas 
as its Fish and Wildlife Enforcement Officer of the Year. 

Thomas, who has been a conservation-related law 
enforcement officer since 1992, works in Franklin County. He 
focuses on cases involving commercialization of wildlife and 
fish, boating fatalities, undercover operations and long-term 
investigations. 

Commissioner Brian Yablonski 
of Tallahassee took home a Wildlife 
Conservationist of the Year Award. The 
federation cited Yablonski’s role in leading 
efforts to place Amendment 4 on the 2008 | 
ballot and helping to ensure its passage by : 
Florida voters last November. r 

Amendment 4 provides property tax 
incentives for land and wildlife conservation. 

“Private land stewardship is the next frontier for 
preserving critical wildlife habitats,” Yablonski said. 
“Amendment 4 moves Florida into a national leadership 
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position on state incentives for private land conservation. 
My sincerest gratitude to the federation, not only for 

this recognition, but for its leadership in this important 
endeavor.” 

Commissioner Dick Corbett of Tampa 
also took home a Wildlife Conservationist 
of the Year Award from the event for his 
contributions to Amendment 4 passage. 

The event's program noted that 
Corbett earned the award for his 
continuous efforts on behalf of Florida’s 
environment, traditional recreation and 
natural-resource protection. 

Corbett said he and the other FWC commissioners’ new 
high priority is introducing children to their natural heritage. 

“We want to establish a network of youth conservation 
centers - similar to the Beau Turner Youth Conservation 
Center near Monticello - across the state,” Corbett said. “We 
are going to create a national model for other states to follow 
to get youths back out into the wild - on the water and on 
land. That's critical to the conservation of natural resources 
for generations to come, all across the country.” 


FWC makes changes to captive wildlife rules 


The FWC approved changes to laws regulating captive wildlife 
during its June meeting at Crystal River. 

The FWC approved the new rules after hearing staff 
recommendations and gathering input from 46 individuals 
who requested an opportunity to address Commissioners on 
the subject during the June 17 session. That's on top of four 
years of the FWC gathering input from individuals, groups and 
government agencies. 

State Rep., Ralph Poppell, R-Titusville, 
who attended the meeting, called the move 
a critical tweaking of state regulations. He 
noted that U.S. Sen. Bill Nelson, D-Fla., also 
is interested in the issue. Poppell said state 
officials should work with the senator to 
continue to make progress. 

Some participants in the meeting 
expressed concern about compliance with 
financial responsibility requirements enacted 
by the Florida Legislature and whether they 
are adequate. FWC Chairman Rodney Barreto 
said the agency will work with the Legislature 
to revise requirements if appropriate. 

Commissioner Ron Bergeron said the 
new size requirements for captive wildlife 
facilities will eliminate future issuance of 
permits to inadequate facilities. However, he 
indicated he believes the permit application process should 
require notification of neighbors. 

Col. Julie Jones, director of the FWC’s Division of Law 
Enforcement, said she will discuss the matter with FWC staff 
and report back to Commissioners at a future meeting. 

New regulations provide that U.S. Department of 
Agriculture-registered research facilities must maintain a 
detailed research proposal and meet the strength requirements 
for cages and enclosures. The provision does not include bison 
kept for production of meat, skins, hides or propagation. Bison, 
when kept for propagation only, are exempt from licensing and 
caging requirements. 

Certain wildlife species will be reclassified from Class II 
to Class I, including the cougar, cheetah, hyena and aardwolf. 
Class | designation means the species is among the most 
potentially dangerous to humans. Class II animals are less 
potentially dangerous but still represent a threat to public safety 
if not kept in suitable conditions. 

A “grandfather clause” in the rule provides that anyone 
possessing Class II wildlife for personal use will not have to 
obtain additional permits when their animals’ classification 
changes to Class |. All Class | wildlife, except those for 
exhibition or sale, must have permanent identification devices 
(microchips, photographs of identifying distinct features, such 
as tattoos, etc.). 

Jones told Commissioners that, although the new rules 
took effect in August, the animal owners will have until Jan. 1, 
2010, to comply with the permanent identification requirement. 

Certain wildlife species will also be reclassified from Class 
lll to Class II, including the American alligator, patas monkey, 
giraffe, okapi, tapir and certain wild species of the bovidae 
(cow) family. 

Wild or domestic hybrids that are indistinguishable (having 
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retracted. 


In addition to being the fastest 
land animal, cheetahs also are the 
only big cat whose claws cannot be 


more wild characteristics than domestic) from the wild animal 
will be regulated as wildlife. A permit is required for personal 
possession of brush-tailed opossums. Personal possession 
of wild foxes, skunks, bats, raccoons and white-tailed deer is 
prohibited under the new rules. 

The experience requirements for Class | and II wildlife 
possession have changed to require documented experience in 
caring for the specific family of the animal except for crocodilians, 
which require experience with animals of 
the same biological order. Documentation of 
experience for corporations also have been 
clarified; and a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
license is a requirement for possession of Class 
| wildlife for exhibition or sale. 

Critical incident and disaster plans are 
required for Class |, Il and III wildlife when the 
wildlife is housed or maintained in Florida. In 
addition, critical incident and disaster plans are 
required for out-of-state permit holders traveling 
in Florida with Class | or II wildlife. 

Barriers must be in place when unconfined 
Class | or Il wildlife are on exhibit to the public. 
Also, prior written approval from the FWC is 
a requirement for certain Class | wildlife for 
incidental contact with the public, such as when 
the animals are under supervision and control 
of the permit holder or handler but are subject to spectators 
touching them. 

Animal owners must maintain records of animal 
acquisitions, sales and transfers for three years. Owners of Class 
| and Class II animals must also maintain records of animals’ 
births and deaths. 

New regulations are in place for captive wildlife sanctuaries 
providing lifetime care for unwanted or frail captive wildlife. 
These sanctuaries must be nonprofit, wildlife must be 
permanently identified, and public contact with such wildlife is 
prohibited. People possessing performing wildlife that can no 
longer perform due to age or physical condition may continue to 
possess the wildlife for lifetime care under the exhibition/sale 
license. These animals also must be permanently identified. 

Transportation of wildlife must be in a cage or enclosure 
labeled “Live Animal.” The cage or enclosure must list the 
number of specimens and the common and scientific names of 
the wildlife. If transportation is in a trailer, the access door must 
be labeled “Live Animal,” and the list of the number of specimens 
and their common and scientific names must be in the cab. 

A rehabilitation permit is not a requirement for rehabilitating 
nonnative species. For rehabilitation of native wildlife, a timeline 
for rehabilitation is required. The comingling of sick and injured 
nonnative wildlife in the same cage or enclosure with sick or 
injured or otherwise impaired native wildlife is illegal. Nonnative 
wildlife or domestic animals can be used for fostering orphaned 
native wildlife. 

Rehabilitation facilities or permitted individuals may 
not release fully recovered American alligators or American 
crocodiles. 

For more information on captive wildlife, visit MyFWC.com/ 
RULESANDREGS/Rules_Captive_index.htm. FWY 
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Known as the Aucilla sinks, the Aucilla River dips underground 
for several miles and emerges for short stretches in a series of dark sinks and shelf caves. 


It’s as if the river is playing a type of peek-a-boo with the surface. 


Every time I approach the great hardwood 
bottomlands of the Aucilla River along U.S. 98 in 


North Florida, I feel engulfed by a sense of wildness. 


The green swath is unbroken for several miles, 
serving as a refuge for black bear, turkey, deer 
and other wildlife. And it draws people who seek 
untrammeled places. 

The most unique part of this area lies above 
98, between the lower and middle portions of 
the Aucilla River, much of which lies within the 
protected reaches of the 47,532-acre Aucilla Wildlife 
Management Area. Known as the Aucilla sinks, 
here is where the Aucilla River dips underground 
for several miles and emerges for short stretches 
in a series of dark sinks and shelf caves. It’s as 
if the river is playing a type of peek-a-boo with 
the surface. Roots of cypress and other trees knot 
around moss-covered limestone boulders and steep 
banks. Everything on the surface finds reflection on 


the still surface of tannin waters. 

Many of the sinks have names: Chocolate, New, 
Mosquito Slap, Hurry Up, Kitchen, Long Suffering, 
Watts, Frink, Sunshine, Long, Break-down, 
Roadside, Overflow and Silver Blaze Tree. The best 
way to see the sinks is to hike a 3-mile section of the 
1,400-mile Florida Trail. The orange-blazed footpath 
skirts several of the sinks, and wooden foot-bridges 
span low areas. 

I rarely see another person along the sinks, 
although I am mindful that the land and waters 
were once home to untold numbers of people over 
millennia. Some of the oldest Paleo Indian artifacts 
in Florida were found in an Aucilla sink known as 
Half-Mile Rise or Booger Hole. The archeological 
site itself was labeled Page/Ladson. For several 
years, archeologists would dive the sink and make 
tiered excavations in the muck, sifting through 
silt to find pottery, stone tools and bones of extinct 


Above: The Big Rapids section of the Aucilla River. Left: One of more than 30 sinks in the Aucilla Sinks area. 
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animals killed and butchered by Ice Age hunters. 

Here’s how archeologist S. David Webb described 
the sensation of finding a mammoth radius bone 
that had been worked by humans in the dark water. 
“As I turned it to view the convex anterior face, 
aided by the magnifying effect of the water, I was 
surprised to see that the outer cortex was worn 
almost through, partly exposing the marrow cavity,” 
he wrote in the Between Two Rivers anthology. “And 
then as I examined the bone from left to right, 
pondering its origin, I realized that it was broken, 
and lacked the distal third of its length. 

“At that moment a curtain of silt obscured 
my view. As I stared intently, waiting for the 
water to clear, a vision of a woman emerged from 
the darkness. She picked up an intact mammoth 
radius bone and began scraping a hide. She yelled 
strange sounds to a child seated nearby. Then she 
gave a hard thrust to the radius and I saw it snap. 
The longer piece fell to the ground; she stared at 
the distal end remaining in her hand. Even as I 
squinted in the back-scattered light to take in more 
of this scene, the woman and child faded into the 
darkness of the river sediments, and I was left 


| rarely see another person along the 
sinks, although | am mindful that the land 
and waters were once home.to untold 


numbers of people over millennia. 
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astonished, cradling that same bone in my hands.” 

The mysterious images are not surprising; the 
Aucilla is one of Florida’s cradles of civilization. 
Native people have lived, hunted and fished along 
the Aucilla and its sinks for 12,000 to 14,000 years 
or more. When more established tribes formed, the 
river became a dividing line between the Timucuan 
people to the east, and the Apalachee to the west. 
These tribes were eventually wiped out by European 
introduced disease and war, and Creek Indians 
moved into the area from Alabama and Georgia. 
They soon became known as Seminoles. 

For many years, the Seminoles lived in relative 
peace with cotton and tobacco planters who had 
established themselves in the upper reaches of the 
river valley. But as pressure mounted to obtain 
more Indian land and to move the Seminoles to 
Oklahoma, depredations occurred on both sides. The 
Aucilla swamps became a base from which Seminole 
warriors could launch raids and safely retreat. As 
the Second Seminole War of the 1830s and early 
1840s dragged on, however, most of the Indians 
were eventually killed, relocated or driven south 
into the largest swamp of them all — the Everglades. 


With the Seminoles out of the way, a canal 
was dug in the 1850s to bypass the Aucilla sinks 
in order to ship goods to the coast from upstream 
plantations. The ditch became known as the Wacissa 
Slave Canal — built by slaves through a trackless 
swamp known as Hell’s Half Acre. It connected the 
spring-fed Wacissa River to the lower Aucilla River 
and Gulf of Mexico (see January/February 2008 
issue of Florida Wildlife). 

But the hand-dug waterway was never deep 
enough for large boats, and emerging railroads 
enticed plantation owners to abandon it altogether. 
Today, the Slave Canal is a wild stream enjoyed 
by canoeists and kayakers who wish to challenge 
themselves by paddling through one of Florida’s 
wildest havens, pulling their boats over nearly a 
dozen fallen trees. Stacks of moss-covered boulders 
in one section stand as mute testimony to the 
unsung workers who toiled for months and years in 
often-dire conditions. 

On the Aucilla River, above the sinks area, 
another challenging stretch of water draws paddlers. 
Known as the “Big Rapid,” one of only a handful of 
whitewater shoals in Florida, the 8- to 10-foot drop 
over 30 yards can provide a rush of adrenalin for 
even the stoutest paddler. Limestone boulders frame 
a rushing stream that seems more reminiscent of 
Appalachian waterways. 

The Florida Trail also skirts this section of 
the Aucilla River before veering east towards 
the Suwannee. Winding tannin water flows 
beneath arching live oaks, river birch and cypress. 
Designated campsites along secluded bends 
ensure that hikers will have the scenic river all to 
themselves. 

Wildlife can often be spotted by the quiet 
traveler. I once paddled the middle Aucilla and 
paused upon hearing a loud continuous cracking 
sound. It took me a couple of minutes to pick out a 
sleek river otter, camouflaged amid black limestone. 
It was breaking open the shell of a Suwannee cooter. 

On another occasion, while fishing for bream 
along the Aucilla Sinks with my father, we startled 
a 5-foot diamondback rattlesnake. It had been lying 
quietly beneath a palmetto bush. The snake rattled, 
but never coiled, and slowly crawled away when we 
retreated. 

Different times of year can lure different 
wildlife. Soaring swallow-tailed kites are often seen 
during spring and summer, while bald eagles can be 


Top to bottom: Backpackers Matt Keene and Jodi Eller hike 
along the Florida Trail, which runs alongside the Aucilla 
Sinks. A kayaker navigates the middle section of the Aucilla 
River. Backpackers set up a campsite while traveling along 
the Florida Trail. Facing page: The middle of the Aucilla River 
reflects a calm and serene scene. 
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If You Go 

While hiking is ideal in the cooler months, canoeing and 
kayaking can be an enjoyable year-round pursuit as long 
as water levels are sufficient. When too low, strainers and 
exposed limestone shoals will require paddlers to drag 
boats or portage around the obstacles. When too high, 
the river can dump paddlers into overhanging branches. 


The best way to determine flow is to access satellite-linked 


river gauges that are found on the Suwannee River Water 
Management District Web site: www.srwmd.state.fl.us/ 
realtimeriverlevels/realtimeriverlevels.asp. Ideal water 
levels for paddling below U.S. 27 are between 48 and 50 


feet at the Lamont gauge. The river above U.S. 27 can have 


numerous obstructions. 

To learn more about hiking along the Aucilla, contact 
the Florida Trail Association: www.floridatrail.org. The area 
also is open for hunting and fishing. Hunters, hikers and 
bank fishermen should wear bright orange clothing during 
hunting seasons. To learn more about the Aucilla Wildlife 
Management Area and recreation opportunities, log onto 
MyFWC.com/recreation/aucilla/recreation.asp. To learn 
more about paddling the Aucilla River, log onto www.dep. 


state.fl.us/gwt/guide/designated_paddle/Aucilla_guide.pdf. 


Sunset along the Aucilla River. 
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spotted in winter. Deer, turkey and black bear find 
the hardwood hammocks of the Aucilla region to 
their iking. Bream and catfish are often caught in 
the sinks and river. Alligators can be seen on most 
sunny days. 

Plants have their seasons, too. Purple violets 
blanket the forest floor in early spring. Blue and 
purple flag irises can be found in wet areas along 
with brilliant red cardinal flowers and white 
atamasco lilies. Springtime brings an array of colors 
to the river trees as they leaf out in various shades 
of bright green, along with the reds of swamp maple 
and redbud. Fall along the Aucilla River and Sinks 
can remind visitors of northern states as hardwoods 
trees are resplendent in yellow and orange leaves, 
and cypress needles turn gold. 

Whatever season or mode of travel you choose, a 
visit to the Aucilla River and sinks is an opportunity 
to touch wild Florida at its best. FW 


Doug Alderson’s most recent book, “New Dawn for the 
Kissimmee River: Orlando to Lake Okeechobee by Kayak” 
(University Press of Florida), won a Royal Palm Literary 
Award while it was still unpublished. To learn more about 
his work, log onto www.dougalderson.net. 
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Mockingbirds, no bird-brains, can recognize a face in a crowd 


Nope, not Hitchcock. 

It’s science. 

University of Florida biologists are 
reporting that mockingbirds recognize 
and remember people whom the birds 
perceive as threatening their nests. If 
the white-and-grey songbirds common 
in cities and towns throughout the 
Southeast spot their unwelcome guests, 
they screech, dive bomb and even 
sometimes graze the visitors’ heads - 
while ignoring other passers-by or 
nearby strangers. 

“We tend to view all mockingbirds 
as equal, but the feeling is not mutual,” 
said Doug Levey, a UF professor of 
biology. “Mockingbirds certainly do not 
view all humans as equal.” 

Research shows that wild animals 
living in their natural settings recognize 
individuals of other species, Levey said. 
It may provide clues as to why mocking- 
birds and selected other bird and animal 
species flourish in heavily populated 
cities and suburbs - while other species 
either grow rare or disappear entirely. 

“The real puzzle in the field of ur- 
ban ecology is to figure out why certain 
species thrive around humans,” Levey 


The birds are watching. 


They know who you are. 


And they will attack. 


said. “One of the hypotheses is that they 
have some innate ability to adapt and in- 
novate in ways that other species don’t.” 

Mockingbirds are among the most 
common birds on the University of 
Florida campus in Gainesville, where 
they nest in trees and shrubs close to 
the ground. For the research, student 
volunteers walked up to the nests, 
reached through the foliage and gently 
touched the nests’ edges, then walked 
away. The same volunteers repeated 
the same visits again the next day, 
and again for two more days. On the 
fifth day, however, different volunteers 
approached the nests. All told, 10 
volunteers tested 24 nests at least five 
times last spring and summer, during 
the mockingbird nesting season. 

It didn’t take a bird’s eye view to 
spot the resulting pattern, Levey said. 

On the third and fourth days, the 
birds flushed from their nests more 
rapidly each time the increasingly 
familiar students appeared - even 
though the students took different 
paths toward the nests on successive 
days and wore different clothes. The 
birds also gave more alarm calls and 


flew more often and aggressively each 
succeeding day, with some especially 
defensive birds even grazing intruders’ 
heads - not exactly deadly, but 
annoying, because the birds tend to hit 
the same spot repeatedly, Levey said. 

And yet when different students 
approached the nests on the fifth day, 
the birds hardly ruffled their feathers, 
waiting to flush until the last moment. 
They also gave fewer alarm calls 
and attacked much less than on the 
previous day with the familiar intruder. 

Ona campus of 51,000-plus 
students, paths are filled with students 
walking back and forth from class all 
day every weekday - so it’s no stretch to 
say that thousands of different people 
come within a few feet of mockingbird 
nests during the breeding season. 

And yet, the mockingbirds in the 
study were clearly able to recognize and 
remember a single individual, based 
on just two brief negative encounters 
at their nest. Levey said that sharply 
contrasts with laboratory studies, in 
which pigeons recognized people only 
after extensive training. 

“Sixty seconds of exposure was 
all it took for mockingbirds to learn 
to identify different individuals and 
pick them out of all other students on 
campus,” Levey said. 

For most wild animals, urban 
development brings less habitat and 
more predators. Many species flee or 
die off, but a few persist and some 
thrive. It seems obvious these species 
do better around people, but why? 

Few people bother mockingbird 
nests, so that is hardly an answer. 
Rather, Levey said, the birds’ ability to 
recognize people suggests perceptual 
powers that give them an edge in 
dealing with the complexities of urban 
environments - such as being able to 
judge which cats may be aware of nests 
and which are simply passing nearby. 

“We don’t believe mockingbirds 
evolved an ability to distinguish between 
humans. Mockingbirds and humans 
haven't been living in close association 
long enough for that to occur,” Levey 
said. “We think instead that our 
experiments reveal an underlying 
ability to be incredibly perceptive of 
everything around them, and to respond 


appropriately when the stakes are high.” FWY 
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A matter of shrinkage 


While on water patrol, Reserve Officer 
Jim Pickard and Officer Sandra 
Blackburn spoke with a man fishing 
from a vessel who told them he had 
fish on board. While opening his 
cooler, the man said, “They were legal 
when | put them in here, but they may 
have shrunk while sitting on ice.” The 
officers inspected the cooler and found 
five black drum, three of which were 
undersize. Also in the cooler was a 


FWC officers credited with saving woman’s life 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


spotted sea trout, which measured less 
than the 15-inch minimum requirement. 
The man said, “The fish was 16 inches 
before | put it on ice.” He then insisted 
his ruler must be wrong. Appropriate 
citations and warnings were issued. 


Too fast, too drunk 

Officer Dan Stermen and Lt. Wayne 
Maahs were conducting a speed 
enforcement detail in a panther slow- 
speed zone when they recorded an 


Officers Steve Bartlett (left) and Pete Rockwell saved the life of a woman they found 
face down and unconscious in the surf. 


Two Florida FWC law enforcement of- 
ficers are being credited with saving the 
life of a 32-year-old woman they found 
face down in the Gulf of Mexico the 
night of May 13 near the Destin pass. 

Officers Pete Rockwell and Steve 
Bartlett were about to leave the Destin 
U.S. Coast Guard facility around 8 p.m. 
and head out on nighttime water patrol 
when they heard a search-and-rescue 
alert. A caller reported a swimmer 
missing in the Gulf, a half-mile east of 
the Destin pass. 

Rockwell and Bartlett went through 
the Destin pass, which can be danger- 
ous at times, on their 29-foot patrol 
vessel and arrived on the scene within 
minutes. They immediately spotted the 


unconscious woman in the surf 150- 
200 yards offshore. 

Gun belt, full uniform and all, 
Rockwell jumped over board, got the 
woman’s head above water and began 
rescue efforts as he headed to shore. 
Okaloosa EMS and fire department 
personnel were on the scene and began 
working with the victim. 

The Les Cruces, N.M., resident 
was transported to Fort Walton Beach 
Medical Center and admitted to the ICU 
section. She spent several days in the 
hospital before making a full recovery. 

“Most of our search-and-rescues, 
unfortunately, end up being search-and- 
recoveries,” Rockwell said. “It’s great 
when they turn out like this. 


18-wheel tractor trailer coming toward 
them at more than 80 mph in a posted 
45 mph zone. The rig swayed over the 
opposing lane and ran several cars 

off the road. The tractor trailer driver 
continued past their position, driving in 
a reckless manner. The officers stopped 
the rig. As he exited the cab, the driver 
immediately declared to the officers 
that he was “too drunk.” Sobriety tasks 
confirmed that fact. The officers saw 

a large, nearly empty bottle of vodka 

on a bag of ice on the passenger seat. 
The driver was arrested and the rig 

was towed. He was charged with DUI, 
aggravated careless driving and two 
counts of battery on a law enforcement 
officer from an incident at the jail. 


Fish fight 

Officer Jason Semeyn responded to a 
boating accident in Boca Grande Pass. 
Two boats were tarpon fishing and be- 
came territorial over a pod of fish. A 
licensed captain onboard one of the 
vessels tilted the engine with the intent 
to prop wash the other boat and operat- 
ed the boat in tight circles in an attempt 
to scare the tarpon away. During this 
altercation, one of the passengers fell 
to the deck, then went into the water, 
sustaining minor injuries. The operator 
was cited for careless operation. 


Saving Liberty 

Officer Robert Dube hosted a Discovery 
Channel film crew that is filming the 
series “Green Planet” and is working 
with the FWC to gather footage on 
environmental and resource issues. The 
film crew went on patrol with Officers 
Dube and Tiffany Davis on their first day 
of filming. On the second day, they rode 
with Officers Dube and Erik Steinmetz. 
The officers recovered a 200-pound 
loggerhead turtle that was in distress 
and delivered it to the Turtle Hospital 
staff. The turtle is being called Liberty, 
in commemoration of the holiday 
weekend. 


With friends like that... 


Officer Starling received a call reporting 
a lost person in the Ocala National 
Forest. The man had followed several 
friends to a location in the forest the 
night before, became intoxicated and 
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passed out. When he woke the following 
morning, everyone was gone. He tried to 
make his way out of the woods, became 
lost and got his vehicle stuck. Officer 
Starling located the man and assisted 
him to safety. 


illegal fish 


FWC fishery biologist Kelly Gestring 
reported that an employee of a local 

pet shop brought an unknown fish to 
the FWC Fisheries Laboratory to have 

it identified. The fish was identified as 

a trahira (Hoplias malabaricus) - a pro- 
hibited species in Florida. The wholesale 
fish dealer was inspected and 15 more 
trahira were located in the warehouse. 
The owner said he ordered the fish, 
listed as “wolf fish,” from a supplier, 

and he did not know they were illegal to 
possess. The owner showed proof that 
he sold only the one specimen to the 
local pet shop. He was cited for unlawful 
possession of a prohibited species of 
fish by Lt. Pat Reynolds. The 15 illegal 
fish were seized. 


Calling from...? 


Officer Jeff Babauta responded to a call 
for help from some individuals kayaking 
on the Slave Canal off the Wacissa 
River. The kayakers were not familiar 
with the area and became disoriented. 
One of the kayakers was able to 
describe his surroundings to Officer 
Babauta by cell phone. With only their 
description, Officer Babauta pinpointed 
their location in the vicinity of Half Mile 
Rise, a portion of the river not navigable 


by motorized vessels. 
Officer Babauta was 
able to drive into the 
area and locate the 
kayakers. 


Gator vs. dawg 
Officers Tom Enos 
and David Weis 
responded to a report 
of an alligator attacking a domestic 
dog. When they arrived on scene, the 
alligator was nowhere to be found, 
and the dog was missing as well. The 
information was passed on to the 
nuisance alligator program. 


Netting cranes 

Officer David Weis responded to a call 
regarding two people who were seen 
trying to net sandhill cranes along U.S. 
27. When Officer Weis checked their 
vehicle, he found crane feathers in the 
trunk. The subjects, who had earlier 
caught a crane, were trying to catch 
more. They were cited for harassing a 
threatened species. 


No big deal 

Officer Arendas and Lt. Guy Carpenter II 
stopped a boat on a lake to address a 
navigation-light violation and to conduct 
a boat safety equipment inspection. 
Officer Arendas detected signs of 
impairment by the operator and had 
him perform field sobriety tasks. After 
his performance, the man was arrested 
for operating a vessel while under the 
influence of alcohol or chemical or 
controlled substances. Once he was 


Escorting the Elcano 
Pensacola and Panama City area 

FWC officers worked alongside the 

U.S. Coast Guard and the Okaloosa 
County Sheriff’s Office to escort the 
Juan Sebastian Elcano into Pensacola 
Pass and to a berthing at the Port of 
Pensacola. The 300-foot Juan Sebastian 
Elcano is the third largest Tall Ship in 
the world and part of the Spanish navy. 
The ship was in harbor at Pensacola for 
the 450th celebration of the founding of 
the city of Pensacola. 
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on the officer’s boat, the subject told 
them he would not be driving a car in 
the condition he was in, but he didn’t 
think driving a boat was a big deal. 

The man had four previous arrests and 
convictions for DUI. He was booked for 
felony operation of a vessel while under 
the influence of alcohol. 


The short side 


Officer Jared Beard conducted a 
resource inspection on a vessel and 
found six black bass in the live well. The 
boater admitted catching them. Officer 
Beard advised him he was over the bag 
limit and the man replied, “! know. | was 
trying to see how many | could catch 
and then take a picture of all of them 
together and weigh them to get an aver- 
age weight. | was then going to let them 
all go.” Officer Beard measured one fish 
and found it was only 13.75 inches. The 
subject then asked the officer to flip 

the fish over and re-measure it. Officer 
Beard told the man the fish would not. 
gain a quarter of an inch by flipping it 
over. He issued the subject a citation for 
over-the-bag-limit of black bass and a 
warning for undersize black bass. 
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Above: Red-winged hawks feed on small mammals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians and crayfish. Below: The sharp-shinned 
hawk is relatively small, about the size of a pigeon, but females 
weigh almost twice that of males. 
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By Mark and Selena Kiser 


“One Mississippi... two Mississippi...” says the 
observer atop Curry Hammock State Park’s second- 
story, bath house deck. No, he’s not counting the 
moments until the bathroom is free. He’s counting 
raptors — birds of prey, in this case Mississippi kites 
—as part of a scientific study. Curry Hammock, 
near Marathon, just happens to be one of the best 
hawk-watching sites in the eastern United States 
HawkWatch International and Audubon of Florida 
conduct a study here each fall called the Florida 
Keys Raptor Migration Project. 

Why is Curry Hammock such a good location? 
Just like Neotropical songbirds, numerous hawks, 
kites, eagles and falcons also follow migratory paths 
between the northern and southern hemispheres. 
Raptors follow geological features such as coastlines 
for navigation, and many prefer to stay over land 
as long as possible, as thermals help keep them 
aloft. Once they reach South Florida, the Keys act 
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as a bottleneck, concentrating the birds in a small 
area. Approximately 25,000 raptors representing 17 
species pass over the park each fall as they head for 
wintering grounds in the tropics. 

Hawk watching is stationary, “lounge chair” 
birding at its best. There’s no hiking involved — the 
birds come to you. From Curry Hammock’s tall deck, 
you have unobstructed views of raptors soaring by. 
However, it takes practice to correctly identify the 
swiftly moving hawks traveling high overhead. With 
time, however, you learn to distinguish the species 
using subtle clues. Plumage color and field marks 
are less useful because of the distance involved; 
silhouette, light and dark patterns and flight style 
are much more important to hawk-watchers. 

The most frequently-encountered raptors in 
the Keys are broad-winged hawks, sharp-shinned 
hawks and American kestrels. Impressive numbers 
of peregrine falcons pass through as well; more occur 
here than at any other HWI site — 250 have been 


You too can help by counting Cooper’s hawks, peregrine falcons 
and other raptors as part of the official hawk watch at Curry 
Hammock State Park. Of HWI’s 16 study sites in North America, 
Curry Hammock is the only one in the eastern United States. 
Contact the FKRMP for more details. 


Fall migration 

Many birds of prey that nest in the eastern United States and 
Canada migrate through Florida each fall, where they pass 
over the Florida Keys in large numbers. Here is a list of 17 
species that may be observed at Curry Hammock State Park 
during fall migration: 


¢ Black vulture e Red-shouldered hawk 
¢ Turkey vulture ¢ Broad-winged hawk 
¢ Osprey ¢ Short-tailed hawk 

¢ Swallow-tailed kite ¢ Swainson’s hawk 

e Mississippi kite ¢ Red-tailed hawk 

¢ Bald eagle ¢ American kestrel 

¢ Northern harrier ¢ Merlin 

e Sharp-shinned hawk ¢ Peregrine falcon 


¢ Cooper’s hawk 


The Northern harrier uses hearing as well as vision to capture 
prey, unlike other hawks. It has a “facial disk” much like an 
owl’s with stiff facial feathers that help transmit sound. 


recorded in a single day. Short- 
tailed hawks and Swainson’s 
hawks, rarely seen at other 
eastern hawk watches, 


can be found here too. The word 


The best time for “peregrine” 
raptor migration in means 
the Keys is mid- ets 
September to peregrine 
early November. falcon 
On average, makes 
the FKRMP one of the 
records 300 pee 
to 400 raptors anaes 
daily. However, in South 
some days are America 
extraordinary: and flying 
1,000 sharp- to the z 
shinned hawks eee zi 
were ob- for the Q 
served summer, & 
one /. 3 
day 
in 
Sep- 
tember 
2007. 

Several 


other Florida 

locations offer good hawk watching in fall. Guana 
Tolomato Matanzas National Estuarine Research 
Reserve, near St. Augustine, is ideal for falcons. The 
St. Johns Audubon Society counts peregrine falcons, 
merlins and American kestrels there. St. Joseph 
Peninsula State Park, near Port St. Joe, is known 

for broad-winged hawks and sharp-shinned hawks. 

For more information on the FKRMP, please visit 

HWI online at: www.hawkwatch.org/keysmigration. FW 


SY390Y WOVE 
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NVHVNAOW GIAVG 


NVHVNAOW GIAVG 


NVHYNAOW GIAVG 


Wildlife Watch 


Top to bottom: Gray fox on a tree branch; turkey vultures circling; a 
flying squirrel 
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September 


+ Panhandle blue crabs migrate to deeper water 
for winter. 

* Key deer rut begins. 

* Peak blooming period for water-spider 
orchids in Central Florida. 

+ Bald eagles return to nest sites and begin 
courtship. 

- Atlantic sturgeon begin fall migration from 
the Suwannee and Apalachicola Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


+ Peak of hurricane season — watch for 
uncommon birds following tropical storms. 


* Blazing star, rabbit tobacco and blue curls 
bloom. 


* Lovebugs, or bibionidae flies, mate in the 
middle of roadways. 


* Hawks can be observed migrating along both 
coasts and in the Florida Keys. 


* Florida scrub-jay fledglings lose their brown 
juvenile plumage and have completely blue 
heads. 


Warblers migrate southward. 


* Green sea turtles continue to nest; loggerheads 
leave Florida shores to begin their migrations. 


* Gray bats migrate to North Alabama for 
winter hibernation. 


October 

* Monarch butterfly migration nears its peak 
along Florida’s Gulf Coast. 

* Black bears are on the move, gathering food. 

* Flatwoods salamanders breed with this 
month’s first heavy rains. 

* Chimney swift migration peaks in 
South Florida. 

* Turkey vultures return to Miami Courthouse 
and other areas in South Florida. 

* Flying squirrels raise their second litters and 
move into pecan groves as the nuts ripen. 

* Gray foxes begin mating. 

* Deer mating season begins in Northeast and 
Central Florida. 


+ Migrating peregrine falcons can be observed 
in natural areas in Northeast Florida, 
especially along the coast as they follow 
shorebird prey. 


Event dates and locations subject to change. Contact 
sponsors for up-to-date information. Visit MyFWC.com 
for fishing and hunting seasons, dates and deadlines. 


October 


Sept. 1-Oct. 31: Florida Keys Birding & 
Wildlife Festival. Marathon; 305-872-0774; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

Oct. 1-31: Sharkfest. Mote Marine 
Laboratory; Sarasota; 941-388-4441; 
www.mote.org. 

Oct. 1-31: Destin Fishing Rodeo. 

A.J.’s; Destin; 850-837-6734; 
www.destinfishingrodeo.org. 

Oct. 2-4: Destin Seafood Festival. Harbor 
Walk Village; Destin Harbor; Destin; 
850-837-6241; www.destinchamber.com. 
Oct. 2-4: Mercury Baybone Tournament. 
Key Largo; 305-664-2002; www.redbone.org. 
Oct. 2-4: Redsnook Catch and Release 
Celebrity Tournament. Naples; 
239-403-4200; www.theredsnook.com. 

Oct. 3: Family Fun Fishing Day. Taylor 
Park; Largo; 727-464-3347; 
www.pinellascounty.org. 

Oct. 3: National Geographic “Photo Safari.” 
Lowry Park Zoo; Tampa; 813-935-8552; 
www.lowryparkzoo.com. 

Oct. 3: Children’s Cane Pole Fishing 
Tournament. De Leon Springs State Park; 
De Leon Springs; 386-985-4212; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Oct: 3: Junior Ranger Academy. Blue Spring 
State Park; Orange City; 386-775-3663; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Oct. 3: Hummingbird Festival. Florida 
Museum & Village; Dade City; 352-567- 
0262; www.pioneerfloridamuseum.org. 

Oct. 3: Medicinal Plant Walk. Edward Ball 
Wakulla Springs State Park; 850-926-0700; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Oct. 6: Butterfly and Wildflower Walk. Janet 
Butterfield Brooks Preserve; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Oct. 9: Wild Turkey Management Update. 
Osceola Plantation; Thomas County, GA; 
342-846-0575; www.wec.ufl.edu. 

Oct. 9-10: St. George Island Oyster Spat 
Festival. Sugar Hill Beach at St. George 
Island State Park; www.oysterspat.com. 
Oct. 9-11: Becoming an Outdoors-Woman. 
Tallahassee; 561-625-5126. MyFWC.com. 
Oct. 9-11; Alligator Festival. Lake City 
Community College; Lake City; 
386-752-8511; www.alligatorfest.org. 

Oct. 10: Reptile and Amphibian Festival. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Oct. 10-11: Flagler County Creekside 
Festival. Princess Place Preserve; 

Palm Coast; 386-437-0106; 
www.flaglerchamber.org. 

Oct. 15-17: Oldest City Redfish and Trout 
Celebrity Classic. St. Augustine; 
904-724-0064; www.redbone.com. 


Oct. 15-22: Get Down on the Suwannee River. 
Hillsborough River State Park; Thonotosassa; 
813-987-6771; floridastateparks.org or 
www.paddleflorida.org. 

Oct. 16: Hunting Dog and Human First Aid. 
Remington EMS; Thomasville, GA; 
342-846-0575; www.wec.ufl.edu. 

Oct. 16-18: Boggy Bayou Mullet Festival. 
Niceville; 850-729-4545; 
www.cityofniceville.org. 

Oct. 16-18: Back to Nature. Various Beach 
Communities; Walton County; 850-314-3749; 
www.southwaltoncc.org. 

Oct. 17: STA 5 Bird Watching Tour. Clewiston; 
863-674-0695; www.MyFWC.com. 

Oct. 17: Forgotten Coast Black Bear Festival. 
Carrabelle; 850-697-2585; www.carrabelle.org. 
Oct. 17: Junior Butterfly Watching Workshop. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

Oct. 18-19: Cedar Key Seafood Festival. 

City Park; Cedar Key; 352-543-5600; 
www.cedarkey.org. 

Oct. 18-24: “Ding” Darling Days. Sanibel 
Island; 239-472-1100; dingdarlingdays.com. 
Oct. 21-23: Hell’s Bay Boatworks Mosquito 
Lagoon Celebrity Classic. New Smyrna Beach; 
321-255-5010; www.redbone.com. 

Oct. 23-Nov. 1: Calusa Blueway Paddling 
Festival. Lee County; 239-432-2163; 
www.calusabluewaypaddlingfestival.com. 
Oct. 24: Monarch Butterfly Festival; St. Marks 
Wildlife Refuge; St. Marks; 850-926-6121; 
www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 

Oct. 24: Florida Forest Festival. Forest Capital 
Museum State Park; Perry; 850-584-3227; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Oct. 24: De Leon Springs Clean-up. De Leon 
Springs State Park; De Leon Springs; 
386-985-4212; floridastateparks.org. 

Oct. 24-25: Repticon. Central Florida 
Fairgrounds; Orlando; 407-230-7217; 
www.repticon.com/orlando. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2: Fort Lauderdale International 
Boat Show. Fort Lauderdale; 800-940-7642; 
www.showmanagement.com. 


November 


Nov. 5-8: American Sandsculpting 
Championship Festival. Outrigger Beach 
Resort & Holiday Inn; Fort Myers Beach; 
866-916-7263; sandsculptingfestival.com. 
Nov. 6: Soils, Weeds and Herbicides in Wildlife 
Food Plot and Vegetation Management. 
Aucilla Plantation; Thomas County, GA. 
342-846-0575; www.wec.ufl.edu. 

Nov. 6-7: Florida Seafood Festival. Battery 
Park; Apalachicola; 888-653-8011; 
www.floridaseafoodfestival.com. 

Nov. 6-8: Redbone Fishing Tournament. 
Islamorada; 305-664-2002; www.redbone.org. 


Calendar 


Nov. 7: Pioneer Day. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

Nov. 7: Nonnative Pet Amnesty Day. Busch 
Gardens; Tampa; 813-757-9289 ext. 2249; 
MyFWC.com. 

Nov. 7, 14, 20, 28: Land Before Time. 

Mote Marine Laboratory; Sarasota; 
941-388-4441 ext. 514; www.mote.org. 

Nov. 7: Fall Pioneer Day. Fred Gannon 
Rocky Bayou State Park; Niceville; 
850-833-9144; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Nov. 7: Wetlands Tour. Edward Ball Wakulla 
Springs State Park; Wakulla Springs; 
850-926-0700; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Nov. 7: Junior Ranger Academy. Blue Spring 
State Park; Orange City; 386-775-3663; 
www-.floridastateparks.org. 

Nov. 7-8: Jacksonville Florida Sportsman 
Fishing & Boat Show. Prime Osborn 
Convention Center; Jacksonville; 
772-219-7400; www.floridasportsman.com. 
Nov. 8: Surf Fishing Tour. Pelican Beach 
Park; Satellite Beach; 321-412-7350; 
www.coastalanglermagazine.com. 

Nov. 8-15: Key West World Championships; 
Key West; 305-296-6166; www.fla-keys.com. 
Nov. 12: Pine Needle Craft Class. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722: 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

Nov. 13-15: “Ladies Let’s Go Fishing!” 
Holiday Isle Resort & Marina; Islamorada; 
954-475-9068; www. ladiesletsgofishing.com. 
Nov. 14: Birding 101. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

Nov. 14: A River Runs Through It. Hills- 
borough River State Park; Thonotosassa; 
813-987-6870; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Nov. 14-15: Orlando Florida Sportsman 
Fishing & Boat Show. Central Florida 
Fairgrounds; Orlando; 772-219-7400; 
www.floridasportsman.com. 

Nov. 16-18: Sailfish Cup Tournament. 
Miami; 866-550-5580; 

Nov. 20-22: Becoming an Outdoors-Woman. 
West Palm Beach; 561-625-5126. 
MyFWC.com. 

Nov. 21: Introduction to Geocaching. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Nov. 21-22: Florida International Reptile 
Show. Manatee Civic Center; Palmetto; 
407-230-7217; www.repticon.com/manatee. 
Nov. 27-28: Islamorada Fishing Club Junior 
Derby. Islamorada; 305-664-3864; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

Nov. 28: On The Water Tour. Conch Key 
Grille; Melbourne; 321-1412-7350. 
www.coastalanglermagazine.com. 
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Huntin’ Follies 


My new shotgun 


By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


It took a lot of work and 
saving, but I finally 
had $39. I think I ran 
all the way to Mr. 

Sol’s store. There it 
was... my 16-gauge, 
Stevens double-barrel 
shotgun. 

I had been rabbit and 
squirrel hunting with my 
.22 since I was 10 years old. 
And I had brought a lot of 
food home with that gun. But 
ever since I was about 14, I 
had wished and longed for a 
16-gauge double. Now, here it 
was, almost in my grasp. I had 
turned 16 in June, and the 
first of November was only two 
weeks away. Just two weeks 
until the start of hunting 
season. 

I had handled that 
16-gauge so many times during the past two months 
that there was no hesitation. I pulled the gun from 
the rack and walked over to the counter where Mr. 
Sol was standing. 

“T’ll take this one,” I said. 

Mr. Sol smiled and asked, “Are you sure?” 

For the past two months he had always asked if 
today was the day. 

“T’m positive.” And I laid my money out on the 
counter, $39 exactly. 

“Do you want some shells for the gun?” he 
asked. 

Geez! I had forgotten all about that... and I 
didn’t have another cent. 

“T guess you will be hunting rabbits so you will 
want some sixes. You do know that the first box of 
shells is free with the purchase of a new gun,” said 
Mr. Sol, kindly. 

I thanked him, picked up the bag with the box 
of shells, put my new gun over my shoulder and 
walked out off the store and the 10 blocks home — in 
a daze. 

My dad met me at the kitchen door with, “So 
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you finally got the $39? Let’s see the gun.” 

Dad flipped the lever and opened the gun. 

“Make sure this thing is unloaded every time 
you pick it up. Do you know how the safety works?” 

I showed Dad that the safety came on 
automatically every time you closed the action. 

“That’s a good feature,” said Dad. “Have you 
tried the safety with a shell in the chamber?” 

With that, Dad slipped a shell into one of the 
chambers, pointed the gun at the baseboard and 
pulled the trigger. 

WHOOOOMMMMM!!!!! 

My mother came screaming into the kitchen. 

“We're OK, I just shot at a mouse that ran down 
that hole,” he said. 

Dad had forgotten the safety was automatic. He 
had slipped the safety to “off” and then pulled the 
trigger. 

I was really shaken up. Dad smiled and 
recovered fast. 

“See how accidents can happen?” 

For the next six years I lived in that house, the 


“mouse hole” served as a gun-safety reminder to me. FW 


it matters to us 
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New! 
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the bass 
plate as 
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Make a difference for Florida’s fish and 
wildlife - buy a bass plate. Proceeds support 
a variety of programs such as fish hatcheries 
and game management. Or, choose one of 
our Official wildlife plates below. Either way 
you'll be providing much needed support for 
conservation. It matters to us. 
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Purchase at tax collector’s offices or buyaplate.com 


Where do you answer 
_ the call of the wild? 


dt ie mee 
; Florida ... naturally. '\.. — 


Photo: Gus Holzer 


EWC law enforcement is not a typical 9-to-5 job. Offi- 
cers work day and night. Their ‘patrol’ vehicle may be an 
airboat or swamp buggy, and their ‘beat’ may be a swamp, 
forest or as far as 200 miles offshore. 

Answer the call of the wild. If you want to help pro- 
tect Florida’s natural resources and people — become an 


FWC law enforcement officer. 
Call (866) FWC-HIRE (892-4478). 
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